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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers - - ———— es - 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are M E. Vv. NOEL 


Albany, A. H. Cla 2 Maiden Lane, i 

Atlee, Kimball + athe News Stand. (Late wih Pa ye 

Baltimore, W, H. Cu'lomore, Park Ave. Importer and Maker of Rebes and Tailor Gowns 

Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New ¥ ok 

Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 

Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. eal 

sas se MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
incinnati, J. R. Hawle to Vine St, 

Cleveland, The deme taster Co. E BLA NP ais 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. . IMPORTER, 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. ROBES ET MANTEAUX 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 22 East 33d Street, New York 

Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, = zs 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 

Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.5. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 

Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 

Nashville, G, W. Hutchinson. 


Natchez, James A. Grillo. ‘ 
‘ Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. H A P 

Latest French Models. Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 


New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. Dressmaker. 
during the Summer. 19 East 318t Street, New Y ork. 


7 +o > DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


66 A VIC Seti Se. 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


M A N 


New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 

Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 

Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B! Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St, 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. — 
Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 

Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store ° 
Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Mz ssasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. . Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huutley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Filth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


Oock & ,FORPFET 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress 
makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York 


WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. ie 





27 JULY, toy DANDY 


IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


A. 


** Ali they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS !N GOWNS AND WRAPS 
4° West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





A S : O N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 


G 





122 West 4znd St., New York 
E; H. FIELDING 
. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND KOUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 


& Co. 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
M ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heral:ic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers, 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant, 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VAKIETIKS OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. ¥ 





* TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 
A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapis’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Tourlet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2gth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 
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DIED desca, M 
Cooper.—On Thu., 20 July, Cornelia} Miss Gr 
Van Rensselaer, only child of Henry W. andj Little, M 
Emily Erving Cooper, aged 3 years and sf |r, Mrs 
months. aw, Be 
Post.—Suddenly, at Imperial Hotel, Na: | Misses F 
ragansett Pier, 22 July, Clarence Ely Post | Seorge 
only child of Anne M. Post and the lat, William 
Major J. C. Post. Miss M 
Nevins, 
WEDDINGS Misses § 
Baker-Jackson.—The Rev. William] and J. P 
O Baker and Miss Elizabeth Jackson, daugh-| and Mrs. 
ter of Mr. Charles Carroll Jackson, will be} derbilt, 
maried in the Church of St. Saviour, at Bar| Col. Eds 
Harbor, Maine, to day at noon, the Rev. Dr, | Mrs. E. 
Vibbert, assisted by the Rev. C. S. Leffing-| Mrs. Cl 
well, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Van| Miss Po 
Nest. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Van Ren;-|C Taylo 
selaer, Miss Maccullough- Miller, Miss Mary | Mrs. T. 
Brown, Miss Vibbert. Best man, the Rev, | Stockton 
Murray Bartlett. Ushers, Messrs. Richard | Hussey, 
Irvin, Oswald Jackson, Reginald Johnson,} Dinne 
Mr. Cobb. ' Mrs, Co 


Sturgis-Barnes.—Mr. S. Warren Stur-| their sor 
gis and Miss Edith Barnes, daughter of Mr.)| Mrs. Pe 





John S. Barnes, were married in Trinity |Sorchan, 
Church, Lenox, on Wed., 20 July, the Rev. | J. Berwi 
Harold Arrowsmith officiating. Maid of | Mr. and 
honor, Miss Charlotte Barnes. Bridesmaids, | Potter P. 
Miss Eunice Ives, Miss Cordelia Barnes, Miss | her niece 
Christina Baker, Miss Lucy Sturgis. Best | cluded M 
man, Mr. Edward Sturgis. Ushers, Messrs. | Townser 
James Barnes, McCulloch Sturgis, J. Sanford | Madelin 
Barnes, Grafton D. Cushing, Frederick Ca- | Mr. Hor 
tot, John Codman. J. Nevir 
Mr. ai 
CORRESPONDENCE large rec 
Bar Harbor.— Among the arrivals at |their d: 
Bar Harbor during the past week are Mr. and | Among 
Mis. John A. Stewart, at the Malvern; Mr. | Mrs, Eli 
and Mrs. T. T. Burr, Mr David James | Peabody 
King, Mr. Theodore P. Cooper, Mrs, E. G. | Prince C 
Sneliing, Miss Grace Snelling, at the Bel- | Theodoli 
mont; Mr. and Mrs. William Gilbert Da- | Oelrichs 
vies, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Gallatin, Miss | Mr. Wil 
Gallatin, Mr. C. L. Galiatin, Mis. W. H. | William 
Schieffelin, Miss Eleanor Schieffelin, Mr. | Jr , Mis 
ad Mrs. De Witt Cuyler and Mr. Carroll | throp ai 
Brent Chilton. Mrs, Ce 
Effort is being made at Bar Harbor to build | Gerry, | 
a casino. Mr. Edward B. Mears, who is | Mrs, W 
directing the project, bas received subscrip- | low, Mr 
tions from Mr. Morris K. Jesup, $4,000; }and Mr 
Mr. John S. Kennedy, $2,000; Mr. Alex- | Oclrichs, 
ander Maitland, $1,000; Mr. W. E, Dodge, | C. Tayl 
$1,000; Mr. and Mrs. William J. Schief- | Sands. 
felin, $1,000; Mr. E. G. Fabbri, $500. Mrs. 
Total, $9,500. Beech we 
The tournament for the Hinkle golf cup | at Newp 
w ll begin on Tue., 22 Aug., and will be | British 
open to any amateur handing in two scores of | Maclega 
18 holes for the Kebo course. Tokio, 
Mrs. A. Bleecker Banks gave a dinner last | German 
week in honor of Mrs. Grean, of Troy. | velt and 
Present were Justice and Mis. Edward Pat- | New Ye 
terson, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Emory, Mrs. Miss 
Alfiea De Castro and Mr. James Ross Todd. | Mrs. I. 
The wedding reception of Mr. Sturgis | daughtes 
and Miss Barnes, who were married yester- or the 
day, had to be given up owing to the death , and Mrs 
of Mr. Sturgis’ brother, who died in Boston |cis P. 
last week, Mrs. R 
Mrs. Shepard Gandy and Miss Kittie | Mrs. TI 
Gandy are stopping at the Curtis Hotel. Mrs. G 
Mrs. R. S. Dana gave a tea last week in | F. Chry: 
honor of her guest, Miss Devens. don; M 
Miss Julia Coster is visiting Mrs. Frank K. | Governe 
Sturgis. Edith M 
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Mr. Charles Cooper has taken Highwood 
for the season, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stuyvesant arrived at 
the Curtiss Hotel last week. 

Mr. James Abercrombie Burden, Jr., has 
been visiting Mr. and Mrs. George Vander- 
bile at Biltmore. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E, Alexander have 
ne to Narragansett for a visit. 

Miss Georgiana Sargent has opened her 
cottage on Laurel Lake for the season. 

Mr. Joseph W. Burden gave a dinner last 
week at Underledge. His guests included Mr. 
Samuel Frothingham, Mr. S. Howland Rob- 
bins, Mr. Giraud Foster, Dr. R. C. Green- 
leaf and Mr, David W. Bishop, Jr. 

Newport.—The second Casino dance 
was given at Newport on 20 July. Among 
those present were: Mr. and Mrs, Sidney 
Woollett, Mrs. Hugh L. Willoughby, Miss 
Willoughby, Count Giuseppe della Gherar- 
desca, Miss Paulding, Reginald Vanderbilt, 
Miss Gray, Miss Meyer, Mrs. A. McCarthy 
Little, Miss Little, W. F. H. Whitehouse, 
Jc, Mrs. J. Ellis Hoffman, Miss Whiting, 
W. S, K. Wetmore, Miss De Barrill, the 
Misses Hunter, Mr. Charies Astor Bristed, 
Zeorge Griswold, second, Miss King, 
William Cutting, Jr.. W. Forbes Morgan, 
Miss Morgan, Hasty Lehr, the Rev. Dr. 
Nevins, Reginald Brooks, Miss Grant, the 
Misses Potter, Miss French, F. M. Davies 
and J. P. Stokes, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. 
and Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr., Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Col. Edward M. Neill, Miss Neill, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Robert L. Gerry, 
Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, Miss O¢elrichs, 
Miss Post, Miss Stone, Capt. and Mrs. H. 
C Taylor, the Misses Taylor, Commander and 
Mrs. ‘T. F. McLean, Capt. and Mrs, H, C. 
Stockton, Mrs. William R. Travers, Lieut. 
Hussey, Walliams P. Burden. 

Dinners were given last week by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., in honor of 
their son, Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, Mr, and 
Mrs. Pemberton Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 


g° 


|Sorchan, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Edmond 


J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs, Herman Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives, and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, who gave a dinner in honor of 
her niece, Miss Julia Grant. The guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, Miss Amy 
Townsend, the Baroness d’Erlanger, Miss 
Madeline Goddard, Mr, Potter Palmer, Jr., 
Mr. Honoré Palmer and the Rev. Dr. Robest 
J. Nevins. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Gammell gave a 
large reception on Sat., 22 July, to introduce 
their daughter, Miss Virginia Gammell. 
Among those present were Governor and 
Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Senator and Mrs. George 
Peabody Wetmore, Senator Allison, of Iowa, 
Prince Gherardesca and Marquis Don Mario 
Theodoli, Mr. H. Anthony Dyer, Miss Lily 
Oelrichs, Miss Gray, Miss Margaret Stone, 
Mr. William Woodward, Miss Morgan, Mr. 
William S. K. Wetmore, Mr, Potter Palmer, 
Jr , Miss Laura Swan, Mr. H. Rogers Win- 
throp and Mr. Benjamin Chew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerry, Miss Gerry, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs, W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. E. L. Lud- 
low, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss Grant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. H. 
C. Taylor, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Miss Anna 
Sands. 

Mrs. Astor will begin a series of dinner at 
Beechwood on Sat., 5 Aug. Recent arriva's 
at Newport include Mr. Max Muller, of the 
British Embassy at Washington; Major 
Maclegan, of England; Mr. N. Wanbe, of 
Tokio, Japan; Mr. E. von Grenanty, of 
Germany, and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roose- 
velt and Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Haviland, of 
New York. 

Miss Eleanor Winslow has been the gues* of 
Mrs. I. Townsend Burden; Miss Robinson, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Beverly Robinson, 
or the Misses Twombly, at Vinland; Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore F. Baldwin, of Mr. Fran- 
cis P. Freeman, at Tower Top; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert M. Thompson, of Mr. and 
Mrs, Theodore K. Gibbs ; Miss Bininger, of 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore; Mr. W. 
F. Chrystie, of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Shel- 
don; Miss Greene, daughter of the late 
Governor Green, of New Jersey, of Miss 
Edith Mason, at Halidon Hall ; Mr. Thomas 


F, Cushing and Miss Cushing and, Miss Cush- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. F, S. Grand d’ Hauteville 
and Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Andrews; Mr. A. 
Gordon Norrie and family, Needwood cot- 
tage, Parker Avenue; Mr. and Mrs, Stan- 
ley Mortimer ; Mr. and Mrs, Victor Sorchan, 
Foxhall Keene; Miss Anna Sands, Mr. 
Lawrence Godkin, Marquis de San Vito, 
Mr. Herbert Radclyffe and Miss Radclyffe, 
Mr. John R. De La Mar, Miss Kendall, 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand, Mrs. George 
Henry Warren, Mrs. Le Roy King, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bryson Delavan, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Baker, Mr. George De Witt, Bishop Clark, 
Mr. W. H. Bookstaver, Mr. J. G. K. Duer, 
Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. Herman B. 
Duryea, Mr. and Mrs. C. R, Fuller and Mr. 
R. G. Hone, of Miss Hone; Mr. A. R. 
Livingston, of Mr. Henry A. C, Taylor ; 
Miss Wade, Mr. Harry Lehr, Mrs, Ogden 
Jones, and Miss Bessie Smith. 


GOLF 


Morris County.—Mr. F. B. Richardson 
won the handicap competition against the 
bogey score of 86 for the long course played 
on Sat,, 22 July. F.B Richardson, with a 
handicap of nine, finished 2 up on bogey as 
follows : 


F. B. Richardson: 


Ce casitodecs 3 4 5 565 § 6—44 
_ eye ee 46607643 7 6-49 
PU 085:+crh~<dncmawhenhs s0nskee ; 93 


The best gross score was made by Tyng, 
as follows : 


James A. Tyng - 


OM8. ick arceoeeeG FE BEES § O-—H 
Sivxs can. 5 abene 466653464 4&4 
Wins occcbeinvnsase saiecettel ue aban 8 88 


Harbor Hill.—The monthly handicap 
contest for Class A and B was played on the 
Harbor Hill Links at Staten Island on Sat., 
22 July. 


The scores were: 






CLASS A 

Gross, H'd'’p. Net. 
fe 94 iu 83 
Wits Bi acocges. - avivas g6 12 84 
O,. Hockmeyer, Jr.... . 87 3 84 
ee 97 12 85 
| errr re 92 6 86 
C, Golasborough __... ...... 1c3 15 88 
B. 5. Gieass ss ~. e 7 8y 
V. Hockmeyer. 6 Rg 
R. McKee... 1§ 91 
R. Fiske ..... 14 gl 
J. B.S. CAG osc cccvccsess 106 12 94 

CLASS B 

SS Seer 105 19 86 
F. Jamssen........ Se oreenet 108 19 89 
T. Yalden....... . 120 28 gz 
P, Wadeworth,...... re er 111 18 93 
J. P. Emmons,.... ........++ 116 22 94 
H, Van Vechten.............- 117 20 97 
J. BEB ccc cccscseses coecee ORE 17 98 
DB, Geeesacctnscs - epeses 135 32 loz 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Majestic.—Arriving Wed.,19 July, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Bache, the Earle of Yarmouth, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Hampden Robb, Miss 
Speyers, Mr. Andrew A. Bibby, Miss Grace 
Bigelow, Mr. W. A. De Blois, Mr. C, C. 
Buell, Mr. W. B. Ciarkson, Mrs. Douglas 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs. G H. Hoyt, and the 
Misses Hoyt, Mr, and Mrs. C. P. Humphrey, 
Mrs. Henry Janin, Mr. C. W. Kraushaar, 
Mr. and Mrs. D, Lawson, Mr. C. Law- 
son, Dr. W. M. Mercer, Mr. Alexander F. 
Mercer, Miss Helen Mercer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Wisner Murray, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
Pulitzer and Mr, Ralph Pulitzer, Mr. James 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Livingston Roe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Sanderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert R. Shattuck, and Mr. W. F. 
Cochran. 

Umbria —Sailing Sat., 22 July, Lieu- 
tenant H. J. Coles, Mr. and Mrs, J. L. 
Chadwick, Mr. George W. Alexander, Mr. 
William Bell, Miss Bell, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Dana Greene, Mr. Thomas E. Maitland, 
Judge T. A. Moran, Mrs. Moran, Miss Jose- 
phine Moran, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Prince, of 
Boston, Colonel Henry W. Sackett and Mis. 
Sackett, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thompson, 
Mr. Ross M. Turner, Mr. Francisco Terry, 
Mr. Emilio Terry, Mr. and Mrs. F. Churchill 
Williams and Sir James Westland. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 19 July, Mrs. 
Charles F. Berwind, Lieut, G. Eettini, Mr. 





S. P. Blagden, Jr., Mr. and Mis. John 
Carstensen, Miss Carstensen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Elkins, Jr., the Misses Elkins, 
Mr. Robert Emmet, Miss Emmet, Mr. Rob- 
ert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs Thomas H. Gros- 
smith, Miss Grossmith, Gen. and Mrs. Gros- 
venor, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Woodward Haven, Mr James G. Janeway, 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
McCormick, Mr. Leander J. McCormick, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. McCurdy, Mr, and 
Mis. R. A, McCurdy, Mr. and Mrs. D. V. 
Morse, Mr. and Mis. W. H. Osborne, Miss 
Osborne, Mr. S. Burroughs-Torrey, Mr. 
Walter Trimble, Mrs, Wheeler, Col. James 
N. Wheelan, U. S. A, Hon. and Mrs, 
Morris S. Wise, Gen Stewart L. Woodford, 
Miss Woodford, Mr. H, C. Worthington. 













SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Mong the items of stage news that 
A which announces the decision of 
Mr. Daly’s heirs to sell the theatre 
and properties with which his name is associ- 
ated was the occasion of regret on the part 
of those who have come to regard Daly’s and 
what it stood for as a metropolitan landmark. 
Whoever the purchaser the career of this 
play house, as modeled by Daly, is at an end. 
Never shall we see his like again. 


| 


First in importance, as a matter of news, 
is the engagement of Jefferson De Angelis and 
his company at Manhattan Beach theatre where 
they are delighting crowds nightly with the 
Broadway Theatre favorite, The Jolly Muske- 
teer. The principal réles are entrusted to 
De Angelis, Harry Mac Donough, Hilda 
Clarke, Hubert Wilke and Maude Hollins. 


The Rounders at the Casino is drawing full 
houses and the Man in the Moon at the New 
York Theatre has proved a summer attraction 
of the first.rank so far as popularity is con- 
cerned. The ballet, beautiful stage setting 
and frequent changes of entertainment con- 
tribute to this result. 


On the roof of this theatre—the Aerial Mag- 
nolia Grove—the entertainers include such 
popular specialists as Bertha Waltzinger, Fay 
Templeton, Mme. Hermann, and the dancers 
of the Pony ballet Lafayette and Charles 
Aldrich. 


Hammerstein’s Venetian Terrace Garden 
has a goodly showing of star performers for 
the week; Bicknell the sculptor and the 
Beasleys, women violinists; Rawson and 
Jane, boomerang throwers; McPhee and Hill, 
comic trapeze performers; Bella Davis and 
her negro company, are among those on the 
bill. 


At the Casino Roof Garden brilliant ballets 
and dancing are among the most popular and 
best presented features. The Madison Square 
Roof Garden is given up mainly to perform- 
ances by negroes; characteristic dancing and 
as characteristic music being the entertain- 
ment. 


Koster and Bial roof entertainment enlists 
the. services of acrobats, balancers, singers 
and dancers, the chief of whom are the 
Neapolitan troubadours, Bessie Phillips, the 
Coutures, De Fillipis and Romalos. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house 
the star specialist of the week is George Fuller 
Golden, who can be depended upon to furn'sh 
a generous quota of fun. A sketch entitled 
“ The Waldorf-Astoria Episode *’ is interpre- 
ted by Clayton White and his company of 
players. A boy soprano, George Meader, a 
ballad specialist, Nelly Maguire, the dancers 
Helstons and the musical Bateses are others 
who appear in the bill of this week. 


Proctor’s Pleasure Palace has Corinne con- 
spicuously billed as an attraction of unusual 
magnitude. This specialist contributes songs 
and dances. Other performers are such well 
known ones as the Johnsons, Saxon and 
Brooks, Hendrix and Preston and the San- 
keys. 


An interesting event in the dramatic world 
is the appearance of Rose Eytinge at Keith’s 
Theatre, which occupies the site of the old 
Union Square Theatre, where this capable ac- 
tress won some of the greatest triumphs of her 
career, Miss Eytinge is acting for the week 
a short sketch, *‘ The First Old Woman,”’ 
written especially for her by her son, Benja- 
min F, Butler. In the course of the little 
play the famous actress appears in some of the 
g'eat characters in which she won renown. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, The Rounders. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 
Keith's—Continuous performance, 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's— Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 
Terrace Garden —T wenty-Second Regiment Band. 
Madison Square Roof Garden—Variety. 
Manhattan Beach—9, The Jolly Musketeer, 
Victoria Theatre Roof Garden—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garden—Kaltenborn concerts. 
Eden Musée — Cinématograph, waxworks. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When sor q d by the corr pondent, aci- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 





answered 


‘4) Emergency questions <_ 
with §1.00 


by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1301. Tailor Suit for Autumn 
Wear. To Cyrene.—What material and 
color will be good style for the coming season, 
and suitable for a young woman for street 
gown? I like blue, as it is most becoming; 
though would not object to green or brown, 
Would an Eton jacket and skirt with flat 
back fastened in front remain fashionable for 
fall and winter, or should the jacket come 
below the waist line, and how long on a 
woman of medium hight? Must the suit be 
trimmed or stitched ? The mannish appear- 
ing tailor gown with waistcoat is most be- 
coming to me. 

It is very difficult to tell you what will be 
newest and correct in tailor suits next autumn, 
as it is too early. We think a dark blue 
cloth suit would be correct for the color and 
material, as blue is always worn, Eton jack- 
ets will also remain good style during the 
winter, judging from present indications. The 
flat back skirts, fastened on the side, will 
probably not be worn toa great extent, as be- 
ing the new cut this year they have been used 
in many ready-made suits and extra skirts, 
and have been too common to remain good 
style during the winter. A three-piece skirt 


- with two plaits at the back will be more apt 


to remain fashionable. Stitching is always 


pretty as a trimming. 


1302. May a Manuse His Crest on 
His Handkerchiefs? ToH. H.—Kindiy 
inform me if it is good form to use a man’s 
crest on his handkerch:ef? If so, should bis 
three initials be embroidered beneath or one? 

It is purely a matter of taste whether a 
man’s handkerchief should be embroidered 
with his crest or not. It is quite correct if 
he wishes to use it. Three very small plain 
initials are prettiest beneath the crest. 


1303. Entertainment for Twelve 
Young People—Supper and Receipt 
for Punch. To J. S. G.—Will you kindly 
tell me a nice way to entertain a party of 
about a dozen men and girls whom I have 
asked out from the city to spend the evening 
at my country home? What would you 
think nice for refreshments? I wish it both 
inexpensive and informal. Please give me a 
receipt for a nice punch. 

(Continued on page v) 
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The Old Dominion Line’s 


EXPRESS © 
STEAMERS 


‘* Hamilton,”’ Anne, 
*« Jamestown,’ 


*¢ Princess an 


offer 


FOR 


, 


business men, pleasure seekers and visitors to 


Old Point Comfort 


a most expeditious route, reaching Norfolk | 


and | 


| 


| 


at 10 30 A. M., giving a whole day there, | 


AND 


connecting with fast afternoon trains for the | 


West, South, and Southwest from 


Norfolk 


and with boats for Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C., and all connecting lines. 


Va. 


For further information apply to 


Old Dominion Steamship Co. 
Pier 26, North River, New York 


H. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager, 
J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent. 


THE 
« FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 











The New York Central's books of 
travel. 
These small books are filled with in- 


formation regarding the resorts of Amer- | 


ica, best routes, time required for jour- 
ney and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 
4x8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five 
books; this Catalogue sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt of a portage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, 





GREAT WESTERN 
| FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«K. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





The Fiction Number 


(August issue—with cover by Parrish) 


oF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S 
latest love story, ‘*The Lion and the 
Unicorn’’ (published complete)—a tale of 
London and American life—a young play- 
wright, an actress and a beautiful Ameri- 
can girl the chief characters—I|lustrated 
by Howard C. Christy. 


HENRY VAN DYKE’S “Vaillant 
ceur ’’—a story of the Canadian lakes— 
Illustrated, as was his last story of out-of- 


doors, by Walter Appleton Clark. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S ‘*The 
Spectre in the Cart ’’—a tale of a South- 


ern lynching—Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, au- 
thor of ** Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ 
has written for this number ** The Trail 
of the Sandhill Stag’’—lIllustrated by 
himself. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 





“A ROYAL ALLY,’’ a humorous 
story by William Maynadier Browne— 


Illustrated by A. I. Kellar. 


“© THE PLAY’S THE THING,” by 
A. W. Vorse—a story of New York 
Italian life—Illustrated by W. Glackens, 
with pictures done in color with striking 
success; he also contributes the frontis- 
piece in color as an illustration to a poem 
by E. S. Martin. 


“THE SHIP OF STARS,” 


*©Q,”” continues. 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT,—a bright article by Theodore 
Wores—lIllustrated from his own paint- 


by 


ings. 
DANIEL WEBSTER —the second 
paper—by Senator Hoar. 


THE STEVENSON LETTERS con- 
tinue. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, 
}hagee etc, The most practical and comfortable 
form of High Gaiter yet produced. A Spat and Puttee 
combined, forming one Continuous piece. Will fit any 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderful support to 
the leg. Strengthening for young children. 

All wool and waterproofed. Easily dried or cleansed. 

Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, 
and a variety of mixtures. 

Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading S:ores, Ou fitters, Tailors, etc. 
Or sent direct on receipt of price by 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bidg 
Beach St. and West Breadway, N. Y. 
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DR. DYS'’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


54 Faubourg 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 
St. Honore, Paris. 


Entirely composed of 
flowers and vegetable 
substances, Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Seve Dermale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 
Vv. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 
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GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 

Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 


WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 
We send a self-measuring blank 
and guarantee a fit in shirts and 
pants. Our gereral line of hab- 
erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. . 


Our Booklet, ‘* A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’sent 
free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco 


IS THE BEST 
BECAUSE ITS PURITY | 
4S ABSOLUTE, ITS FLAVOR” 

UNIQUE, MADE IN 


IS sFRANCE, 


TRY IT WITH YouR | 


DS | 


LONG BEACH L. |. 


HOTEL AND INN NOW OPEN, 


UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO THE 
HOTEL, FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. 
NEW STABLES AND NEW COTTAGES 
THIS SEASON. 





Apply to 
A. E. DICK, Prop, 


TELEPHONE 21A, LONG BEACH. 


The most fraudulently and flagrantly count 


feited article on the market to-day is the genii 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologn 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may 
misled by the bottle and label, but they snow t 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label read 


Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniiber’’ must appear 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circula 
Each bottle also bears the label of 





Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agen 
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He domesticity idea for women has been very consid- 
erably overworked in many directions and it is to be 
hoped that it will not continue to be a dead weight 

upon the energy and strength of the sex now that more and 


more circumstance is demanding of it strenuous effort. 
Recently the rather sensationally put warning of a prominent 
physician against too close application of girl students 
between the ages of eleven and fifteen, spurred a journal on 
to interviewing educators and physicians and it came out, as 
it has times before without number, that the physician had 
held overstudy responsible for results that were produced 
by other causes. As teachers explained the girl student 
upon her return from school was more likely than not to be 
employed in some domestic task, her brother, on the con- 
trary, being permitted to amuse himself out of doors. The 
result, of course, was to deprive the girl of the health- 
ful excitement of open-air activity and to keep her in a 
vitiated atmosphere at work over the dull tasks of household 
drudgery. 


Now while it may be one of the sad necessities im- 
posed upon those of limited means that they shall sacrifice 
their children to the exigencies of the domestic ménage, no 
good reason can be assigned for compelling or encouraging 
wage-earning women to saddle themselves with the care 
of even so much as ont room. In their case as in that of 
the school children there may be circumstances which admit 
of no easement for them, but when philanthropists set out to 
improve the condition of self-supporting women, the aim 
should be to relieve them as far as possible of claims upon 
their time outside of work hours. It is very generally recog- 
nized that a vital need of the time is the model housing of 
the poor and many worthy schemes have been put into oper- 
ation in this country and in Europe. Proper provision in 
the way of houses remain still to be made for those working 
women and girls who are without families or who prefer to 
live away from their relatives. When pointing out the need 
for this very class of philanthropy a member of the Coéperative 
Building Company of Boston, said not long ago: ‘¢ It should 
be a separate enterprise, entered into advisedly, by those 
who know what working women require and who will not 
plan for a women’s hotel or club house but a series of homes 
where girls and women can keep house together or sep- 
arately.”” 


Always the Moloch of housekeeping for the woman! 
What would be thought of the judgment of a person who 
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should build model dwellings for men artisans or clerks 
and plan for them a building which was neither a club nor 
a hotel, but a series of homes? The girl or woman wage 
earner needs even more than the man worker immediately 
upon her arrival at her place of residence a well-cooked, 
nutritious meal served to her. After hours of service in a 
shop, factory or office, she should be as free of house cares 
as the male worker is. The strain of meal preparation in 
the morning and at night, and the care that is imperatively 
demanded by even the simplest furnishings of one or two 
rooms, constitute a cruel addition to the burden the work- 
ing girl has to endure, additionally handicapped as she is, as 
a worker, by the demands of custom in the way of attire, 
and it indicates how blindly wedded the world is to the idea 
that woman shall create a home when it demands of her that, 
notwithstanding she is doing work of the same class as men, 
that she must do housekeeping also. One has only to im- 
agine the discomfort of man after his day’s work if he were 
compelled to get his supper, instead of, as now, being served 
with it, to realize the cruelty of expecting girls in the heat of 
summer, or in ill health, at the close of a day of toil to cater 
for themselves. 


The fact may as well be faced first as last: the individual 
home with its manifold discomforts and inconveniences, and 
its terrible demands upon the women and girls of the family 
is doomed. The economic independence of women is 
bringing about many changes and none of them is likely to 
be more far reaching in its results than this one of proper 
provision for the lodging and feeding of the woman worker. 
She is to-day largely at the mercy of the greed of employ- 
ers, the rivalry of others of her class and her own lack of 
training in a first-rank trade. Her lot is indeed hard, and 
she needs every comfort that can be put in her way; cleanli- 
ness, quiet, tasteful furnishing, nourishing, well-cooked food 
at reasonable rates, bathing facilities, a room with direct ac- 
cess to daylight and good artificial lighting when necessary. 
These and other modern aids to comfortable living she 
should be able to command without putting forth any 
physical effort to obtain them. They should be for sale for 
her on terms that she can meet. 


The paramount need of the working girl of to-day is a 
hotel, and whoever builds one and administers it as a hotel 
according to the common acceptance of the word, and not as 
a young ladies’ seminary, will never want tor tenants though 
his building covers a block. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


IRON SUPERSEDED BY STEEL IN SHIP-BUILDING 
—A PROJECTED TENEMENT HOUSE WHICH 
Is TO OCCUPY A FULL CITY BLOCK— 
A NEW MAN BEHIND THE GUN— 
THE BALLET AND THE PRUSSIAN LADY—FIVE 
DOLLARS FINE FOR OFFICIOUSNESS— 
AN UNPAID LECTURER 


Hat the use of steel has revolutionized 
the construction of office and hotel 
buildings is a tolerably well-known 

fact, but that this metal has also largely super- 
seded other materials in ship-building has not so 
frequently been brought to the notice of the 
public. The facts in this connection are inter- 
esting as reported by the Bureau of Navigation 
in the course of their annual statement. It 
appears that so much has iron declined as a 
material for ship construction that only one 
iron ship of nine tons was built in our yards as 
against the building in steel reaching a total 
tonnage of 133,991. In Great Britain also 
iron has been superseded by steel to the extent 
of ninety per cent., only small fishing vessels 
being built of the former. As the change from 
wood to iron was an important element in the 
decline of our ship-building and our merchant 
marine, it will be interesting to note what 
effect, if any, this later change of material will 
have in our marine building and carrying trade. 
For the present the United States is doing a 
lively trade in steel rails, one of the very best 
customers for this product being Russia, whose 
capacity for absorbing steel rails seems unap- 
peasable. 


* 
* * 


There is under way a scheme for the em- 
ployment of steel in the construction of an 
eleven-story tenement building, which is to oc- 
cupy a full New York city block. The idea of 
a tenement house which shall include in its plan 
the extensive use of steel, elevators and sky- 
lights, originated with a theological professor, 
C. J. Fairchild, of Hartford, Conn. In the 
professor's plans there are no hallways above 
the large entrance hall on the first floor, and 
no stair-cases at all, but there are a large inner 
court roofed with glass, and elevators, and on 
each floor running all around the court is a bal- 
cony to which each flat will have an entrance; 
this will constitute a sort of elevated street. 
By economy in construction and the saving of 
the space usually wasted in hallways and stairs, 
also in the dividing up of blocks, and the 
exercise of originality in other directions Pro- 
fessor Fairchild purposes having a high order 
of fireproof model tenement, which shall yield 
a good revenue to investors and at the same 
time provide poor families with well-built, well- 
kept, sanitary, convenient, sun-lighted rooms. 
The chief defects of the present tenement house, 
according to Professor Fairchild, are: ** narrow 
courts and air shafts, resulting in poor ventila- 
tion, insufficient light and unhealthy general 
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conditions, crowding apartments together in 
such a manner that windows of adjacent houses 
open into one another, and front doors open 
into a common hallway, thereby destroying the 
privacy that is necessary for true home life.’’ 


* 
%* 


The man behind the gun certainly had his 
day on July the fourth, when distinguished 
officers addressed audiences, and with a passion 
that is reported to have surprised their hearers, 
demanded that Jack Tar be properly esteemed. 





























































Commander Wadhams declared that our men 
get their courage not from their education, but 
from their mothers and wives and sisters, and, 
according to the same authority, the men of 
the modern navy have an education that the old 
class of men never thought of. The boys are 
taken at the age of fourteen and carefully 
trained. The speaker touched upon the fact 
that once an officer in the navy could become 
drunk and remain a gentleman in the estimation 
of his associates. ‘* There are, however, no 
drunkards among officers now.”” 
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There are rumors that the ballet is to be 
restored in America and English theatres to the 
place of honor it once occupied. Admirers of 
this class of spectacle insist that there is no hope 
for proper treatment of the ballet on the oper- 
atic stage, as it must, of necessity, occupy 
very subordinate and merely time-filling-in- 
positions in contrast to the high-priced vocalists. 
And those in position to know are beginning to 
say that there is enough general interest in the 
ballet to make it worth while to exploit more 
than it has been of late years. While here 
there are stirrings that may swell into a revival 
of the ballet on an extensive scale, it is some- 
what amusing to contrast the attitude of Ameri- 
cans toward this particular phase of feminine 
accomplishment with that of some Prussian 
ladies who were recently afforded an opportu- 
nity to enjoy a fairly good ballet. A company 
of traveling players being duly billed at a thea- 
tre in Bischofsburg, as duly arrived to find 
themselves confronted by a good-sized audience. 
In the way of enterprise the actors treated the 
audience to the first view they had ever had of 
a ballet, and there was no question of the inno- 
vation creating an immense sensation. As 
soon as the women in the audience beheld the 
scantily attired ladies of the ballet file upon the 
stage, they arose as one outraged Mrs. Grundy 
and made rapidly for the nearest door. The 
men auditors are not reported to have adopted 
any such heroic method to register their disap- 
proval. It is a safe prophecy that the ballet 
was omitted from subsequent representations by 
this company while in the view of Bischofsburg. 
Pia 

Bewildered, indeed, must have been the man 
with views about women and diamond frame 
bicycles when he found himself haled before a 
magistrate, assailed with a judicial warning to 
mind his own business, and fined $5, and all 
because he had told a wheelwoman that no 
respectable woman would ride astride a wheel. 
It is and has been since the dawn of life so 
much the habit of men to admonish women in 
general as to their uprisings and down sittings, 
it is not surprising that when a man with clear- 
cut opinions as to just how girls should go a- 
sporting, meets with a young woman who is so 
radical as to prefer a diamond to a drop frame 
bicycle, that he should condemn an exhibition 
which to him savors of immodesty. Have not 
he and his fellows for countless generations 
defined modesty for women, who, as a sex, 
meekly accept their decrees ; but here this up- 
start of a nineteenth-century girl not only did 
not graciously receive his rebuke, but she de- 
clined even to argue the matter. Audaciously 
she mounted the for-her-indecorous steed, thus 
affronting his vision, and away glided she, not 
vouchsafing him so much as a look. She went, 
however, only to return with an arm of the law, 
that grabbed the rebuker, and forced him tri- 
bunal ward. The sequel was told in the open- 
ing sentences of this paragraph. This dictator 
will, in future, probably confine his offensive 
remarks to the women whose misfortune it is to 
be related to him. One lesson in public man- 
ners at a cost of $5 will probably suffice him. 

Pai 

The final outcome was recently announced of 
a disagreement between a New York man who 
is more or less addicted to both painting and 
to writing and who moreover appears as a lec- 
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turer at $150 an appearance, and a Chicago 
club which engaged the versatile gentleman to 
delive: a lecture on art in February. At the 
time appointed arrived lecturer and audience 
but the former choose to give readings in place 
of the agreed upon lecture. Several auditors 
deserted and later the committee representing 
the club refused to pay but $75. This, after 
long correspondence, was refused by the lecturer- 


reader. The club then paid the agent the 
commission due her from the lecturer and the 
remainder was sent to the Vacation School Fund 
in Chicago. The outcome for the lecturer is 
no money and much damaged prestige as a to- 
be-relied-upon purveyor of knowledge, and for 
the club experience which will probably result 
in an acute lucidity of conditions and require- 
ments in future lecture engagements. 


FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS*’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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EL COMMANDANTE 


BY EDITH M. HAVERLY 


Oung Eduardo Pico lay upon the cliffs 
VY among the yellow poppies. The flying 
gulls made blotches of white against 
the dazzling blue of the sky. Far below the 
restless sea flung up cool scents. The tide was 
ebbing out, leaving behind black jagged rocks 
with deep pools of sea water between. Don 
Eduardo was composing some verses to the 
lady of his love. ‘* The sea is the color of 
Delphinita’s eyes,’’ he sang lightly, thrum- 
ming an imaginary guitar. 

He gathered a great bunch of poppies and 
kissed their soft petals, then thrust them into 
his silken sash along with his cigarette-case and 
a crumpled love-letter. His slender olive face 
was clearly cut as a cameo; a downy mous- 
tache shaded his delicately curved upper lip. 

Some paces off a beautiful bay horse was 
cropping the grass with much rattling and 
champing of his heavy silver bit. Don Edu- 
ardo rose to his feet and lounged along the 
cliff’s edge. The horse stopped eating and 
raised his head inquiringly. ‘*‘ Peace, peace, 
Bonito,”’ chirruped Don Eduardo softly, snap- 
ping his fingers. The horse, reassured, dropped 
his head again to the rich grass. 

The line of the coast stretched far to the 
east, a wavy strip of surf-beaten sand. To 
the south the projecting cliff shut off the view. 

Don Eduardo paused in the act of rolling a 
cigarette and gazed intently over the cliff. A 
horseman coming from the south had rounded 
the point of rocks, his wearied horse splashing 
through the pools of sea water with drooping 
head. 

Eduardo flung himself on his knees and 
shouted wildly : 

‘<Stop ! You are in danger from the quick- 
sands ! Stop! for the love of heaven !*’ 

The booming of the surf drowned his voice, 
and the horseman rode on without turning to 
the right or left. Eduardo sprang up and ran 
to his horse. He wound up the riata and 
vaulted into the saddle. Bonito picked his 
way with quick, cat-like steps down the rough, 
narrow trail that led to the beach below. 
When they had gained the sands the horse of 
the stranger had sunk to its breast in a gray, 
quivering patch of sand that lay between two 
rocks. 

The sun shone full upon the agonized, strug- 
gling figures of the man and horse outlined 
against the cruel blue of the sea. ‘**God of 
my soul! *Tis ‘ El Commandante,’*’ mut- 
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tered Eduardo, then he called, ‘‘Stand in your 
saddle, man, and leap for the nearest rock !”” 
El] Commandante turned his darkly flushed 
face toward the young caballero. ‘I cannot,” 
he said shortly, ‘‘my ankle is sprained.”’ 
Eduardo cursed under his breath; he was 
rapidly unwinding his riata from the pommel. 

The horse had ceased to struggle, his nos- 
trils were flecked with bloody foam. The 
sand had sucked him in to the flanks. Eduardo 
wheeled Bonito sharply and threw his riata ; 
the noose settled over the shoulders of the im- 
perilled man, who pulled it down beneath his 
armpits, so that his arms were free. ‘A 
moment,’ he called, then came the sharp 
report of a pistol and a puff of smoke, his 
horse’s head fell forward on the greedy sand. 
‘«¢ Now pull,”’ he calledagain. Bonito backed 
slowly on his haunches. The muscles on his 
satin neck swelied with the strain; it lessened 
suddenly as El Commandante pulled himself 
on the flat surface of the rock, where he lay a 
moment, panting. He looked backward over 
his shoulder and shuddered. His horse had 
disappeared. 


* * F * 


Delphinita Gonzales, the most beautiful 
woman in the Californias, was receiving a 
serenade. A band of musicians sat on their 
horses under the window grating and thrummed 
their guitars as they sang of the beauty of her 
eyes and mouth. 

Old Don Anselmo Robles, her uncle, awak- 
ened from his sound slumbers, turned on his 
pillow and cursed roundly. 

‘‘Holy Mary! It is too much. This is 
the third caterwauling this week. They yell 
like coyotes |’ The Indian servant who slept 
outside his door roused himself and peered 
cautiously in at Don Anselmo’s call. ‘* Who 
are the fools ?”’ 

‘¢ It is Don Eduardo Pico and his musicians, 
I think, Senor.’ 

Don Anselmo snorted contemptuously. 
The music ceased and the horsemen filed out 
of the courtyard and galloped down the moon- 
lit stretch of road. Faint snatches of song and 
tinkling of guitars drifted back on the night 
breeze. Don Anselmo composed himself again 
to slumber. 

In her low, white-walled bed room, facing 
the sea, Delphinita lay on her high, carved 
bed. A patch of moonlight fell upon her face 
and upon the ivory crucifix over her head. 
Her drowsy eyes stared through the barred 
window-grating out into the white radiance of 
the night. 

‘«* Twas Eduardo, the little fool,’* she was 
thinking to herself ; ‘* his verses never rhyme. 
I shall wear my green silk and pearls to the 
ball to-morrow night.*” Then she turned her 
face from the moon's rays and fell asleep again, 
lulled by the distant roar of the surf. 

Don Carlos Estudillo had been an officer in 
the Mexican army. His erect military car- 
riage had won for him the nickname of ‘¢ El 
Commandante.*’ He was forty years of age 
and unmarried. It was said that he hated 
women, and his stern dark face found little favor 
with them, besides, he was poor, owning only 
one small rancho. 

Dona Maria Pico, the mother of Don Edu- 
ardo, had asked him to her ball, and he could 
not well refuse to go, for he owed his life to 
her son. He had thanked him formally, the 
next day after the adventure of the quicksands, 
in the presence of Don Vicente Coronal, the 
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alcalde. But in his heart he felt that he would 
rather be under the quicksands with his horse 
than to owe a blood-debt to this handsome, 
careless boy, who laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders depreciatingly, as he uttered his stiflly- 
courteous words of thanks. He silently re- 
belled against the fate that had given to this 
youth an adoring mother and friends, a fault- 
less face and great wealth, while he had but 
his ancient name and a sheaf of bitter memories. 

He donned the blue and silver uniform of 
his old rank, on the night of the ball, and 
stood smoking a cigarette in his doorway as 
he waited for his horse. He had throwna 
military cape across his shoulders, and his 
heavy spurs twinkled faintly in the light of the 
new moon that shone through the pepper 
trees. 

Don Carlos saw the moon over his right 
shoulder. ‘I shall wish for happiness,’’ he 
said, smiling cynically to himself at the old 
childish custom. Then the Indian servant 
brought his horse, and he mounted and rode 
toward the harbor, and the twinkling lights of 
the town. 

Delphinita Gonzales had been a widow two 
years, when she came to Mexico to visit her 
uncle. She was but twenty, very beautiful, 
and also very rich. She had been a toast and 
a beauty since her sixteenth year, when she 
had left the convent to marry Don Jousto 
Gonzales, who was sixty and a millionaire. 

As she stood before the brass-framed mirror, 
in her pale green silk, flounced to the waist 
with priceless lace, her maids exclaimed that 
they had never seen her look more beautiful. 
Her blue-black hair was wound with strings of 
pearls, her long green eyes shown like stars 
beneath her level brows. She swept a court- 
esy to her reflection in the glass. ‘*I love 
green,”” she said aloud, ‘¢ it reminds me—"” she 
stopped suddenly and sighed. Luisa, one of 
her maids, called from the window, ‘‘ Look, 
Sefiora, the new moon; come and wish over 
your right shoulder.*’ 

Dojia Gonzales, lifting her rich skirts, backed 
to the window and turned her chin over her 
white shoulder. ‘I wish for happiness,’’ she 
whispered to herself, and sighed again. 

Don Anselmo was drinking a glass of wine 
in the sala. He had on a pair of new silver- 
buckled shoes that pinched his gouty feet. 

‘‘If any man treads on my foot to-night, 
God of my soul ! I shall kill him,’* he mut- 
tered. A silken rustle in the corridor caused 
him to turn his small, fierce eyes and large red 
nose expectantly toward the door. As his 
niece entered with her skirts caught in one 
jewelled hand, he raised his wine glass court- 
eously. 

«< You are like your mother, my Delphinita, 
and she was the greatest beauty of the South. 
Your health !*’ and he drained off the wine as 
his niece courtesied, laughing, ‘* And you, 
too, are as splendid as a butterfly.” Don 
Anselmo looked complacently at his gold em- 
broideries and lace ruffles. ‘¢ Si, si, but it is 
all foolishness. The balls now are not like the 
Fiestas when your aunt and I were betrothed. 
We danced for three days and nights, and your 
aunt wore out four pairs of slippers. Aye, 
those were happy days.”” 

There were many caballeros lined against 
the wall of Dojia Maria's great sala, waiting 
for the appearance of the beautiful Delphinita. 
The musicians played the opening bars of the 
Contra Danza as she entered the room on her 
uncle’s arm. 
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Eduardo, resplendent in brown velvet with a 
scarlet sash knotted about his slim waist, ad- 
vanced, and, with a low bow, offered her his 
hand. She had promised this dance to him on 
the second day of her arrival, and he was a 
proud youth as he led her to their station. The 
other fourteen couples took their places and 
the dance began. Don Anselmo danced with 
Dona Maria, who wore a chastely flowered 
black and white brocade. The dance was a 
slow and stately one with many graceful fig- 
ures. The great gilt mirrors on the walls 
reflected back the figures of the dancers—the 
slender young girls with their stiff, silken skirts 
and delicate, proud faces, and tall caballeros 
with clanking spurs and gay sashes. They 
moved in and out, and to and fro, with waving 
of fans and soft laughter. A little breeze, 
redolent of yellow jasmine, blew through the 
deep window ca-ements and swayed the flame 
of the candles in the heavy silver sconces. 

Estudillo entered the sala just as the dance 
came to an end. He looked very tall and 
splendid in his blue and silver uniform. Del- 
phinita raised her eyes and saw him for the first 
time. A wave of color stained her brow and 
throat, and she gave a little cry. The music 
stopped, a group of caballeros surrounded her. 

Don Carlos made his way through the crowd 
to where Dojia Maria stood. He bent over 
her hand a moment as she gave him a kind 
smile. 

‘¢ You are late, Don Carlos,” she said, re- 
provingly, tapping him with her large black 
fan, ‘*and you have missed the Contra Danza. 
As a penance you shall take me about the 
room.”” 

He murmured some gallant return as he 
offered her his arm, but his eyes sought in vain 
for Delphinita. 

Dojia Maria noted his wandering glances. 

‘* You are looking for the beauty. No? 
She is in the corridor with Don Francisco and 
Eduardo. When she comes in I shall present 
you. It is odd you have not seen her before ; 
but I forget that you live so much at your 
rancho.”” 

‘«©You are mistaken, Sefiora,’’ said Estu- 
dillo, calmly. ‘I know Dofia Gonzales. Is 
her husband with her ?’’ 

‘*She is a widow. Surely you must have 
heard,’” answered Dojia Maria, eyeing him 
keenly. 

Estudillo felt himself flushing ; his heart gave 
a wild throb of joy. 

Delphinita stood under the yellow jasmine 
vines in the corridor. A white lace mantilla 
shrouded her head and shoulders, her thoughts 
were busy with the past. The sweet, hot 
flush still colored her cheeks. They were 
dancing ‘* La Jota’’ in the sala, and the music 
floated out through the low windows. AA tall, 
dark figure came slowly along the corridor 
with a gleaming spark between his lips. Estu- 
dillo halted quietly beside Delphinita and threw 
away his cigarette. ‘* At your feet, Sefiora,”’ 
he said softly. Eduardo had gone in the sala 
to fetch her fan; she was alone. When Del- 
phinita raised her eyes they were full of tears. 
‘At last, my love,’’ whispered Estudillo. 
He caught her hands and held them against his 
lips. Delphinita tried to speak, but her voice 
choked in her throat; she shivered and pulled 
her hands from his grasp. Estudillo fell on 
his knees before her and kissed the folds of her 
gown. ‘*I have loved you all these years,” 
he whispered, “ Preciosa, star of my life, and 
you have come to me at last. Do you re- 
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member the bells in the cathedral when you 
used to come to mass, and I waited for you ? 
Speak to me, Delphinita, tell me that you re- 
member!*’ Delphinita found her voice at last. 
** You must not tell me that you love me, for 
I am not worthy. I go back to Mexico in a 
week, to marry Sefior Moreno. Forgive me, 
for the love of Mary!** She drew her skirts 
from his grasp and ran quickly away, down the 
corridor. When Eduardo came from the sala, 
with Delphinita’s fan in his hand, he met 
Carlos Estidillo in the doorway. Eduardo 
bowed courteously and would have hurried 
past him, but El Commandante laid a heavy 
hand upon his arm. His face was white to the 
lips. ‘* Why did you pull me from the quick- 
sands?*’ he said in a low harsh voice. 
‘« Would God you had let me sink, or that 
my bullet had gone into my own head!*" 

He turned abruptly from the astonished boy 
and strode away into the night. 


WHAT SHE WEARS ce 
OO 


WHAT A FASHIONABLE GARDEN PARTY HAD TO 
SHOW IN THE WAY OF GOWNS AND HATS— 
A DIRECTOIRE IN BIS STRAW——FLOWER 
TOQUES—SCARFS ON HATS AND SHOUL- 
DERS —— POPULARITY OF CERISE— 
BIARRITZ GLOVES — OBJECTIONS 
TO BLACK LACE AS SUMMER 
VEILING MATERIAL 





COLORS AT A GARDEN PARTY 


T Mrs. Kernochan’s garden party—a 
most enchanting Newport affair—the 
smartest gowns worn so far had their 

first chance to win praise and admiration, 


dressy gowns of this character in the open, 
with trees, shrubs and velvety green turf for 
their background, is one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable. Filmy gauzes, grenadines, baré- 
ges, mousselines de soie floated in rippling 
frou-frou trains among others of crépe de 
chine, summer silks 4 la pompadour, Louis 
Seize and Persian. Besides, there were charm- 
ing gowns of voile—white, silver-gray, yellow 
and mauve. Some of them were beautifully 
inset with Irish point, Venice point, guipure 
and Cluny in broad entredeux. Stoles, bolé- 
ros, entire lace bodices and every possible mo- 
tif was used to introduce the modishness of 
lovely laces. 


DIRECTOIRES AND CAPELINES 


The hats—including, first and foremost, the 
newest and latest Paris cry, the Directoire— 
were enchanting. Toques, capelines, or shep- 
herdess shapes, turbans and sailors, the latter 
worn by those just off Commodore Gerry's 
yacht, where a large luncheon had been given. 
But for ultra chic, Directoires and capelines 
give the lead Several of these deserve men- 
tion. Noticeable was a white chip, stitched 
with black, with under brim of black, and 
trimmed with a scarf of black maline, wound 
about its crown, bunched up on the right side; 
while on the left was a cluster of lovely roses 
in reds and pinks. The crown scarf crossed 
in the back with a jewel, and was tied under 
the chin on the left in a smart bow with short 
ends. The gown with which it was worn was 
a white mousseline over white silk, fascinat- 
ingly trimmed with black lace, narrow on the 
flouncings of the train, with broad insetting 
above the knee. The parasol carried was of 
rose-pink silk, inset with three Louis xv bows 
of black lace in various sizes. The handle, of 





NOVELTIES IN PIG SKIN-——CHAIN, CHANGE PURSE, JEWEL CASE, AND SCARF-PINHOLDER 


which they richly deserved. While white was 
a decidedly distinct feature, it did not by any 
means extinguish the brilliancy of pinks, blues, 
yellows, bis and mauves, which held their own 
in various fabrics. Very handsome all-black 
nets and laces were seen, and exquisite combi- 
nations of black and white, as well as cerise, 
deep rose pinks, warm crimsons and orange 
yellows, which appeared under black cluny 
and chantilly among the elderly matrons’ and 
dowagers’ gowns. A constant movement of 
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palest pink coral, ‘was set with sun rays in 
small diamonds. 
A TRIO OF FETCHING HATS 

Another charming dgrectoire of bis straw— 
that pale biscuit shade so extremely in vogue— 
was enwreathed with large multi-colored pan- 
sies of velvet and crépe. This wreath was laid 
over a winding of white tulle, which was drawn 
forward from the back and tied under the chin 


also. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued trom page 55.) 

Still another—a golden straw with a half- 
wreath of cream-white roses, superb in their 
foliage, with loops of white Maline ending in 
one scarf only, which encircled the neck and 
was looped with a diamond pin under the left 
ear. Capelines in white, in yellow, and bis 
straws had mixtures of fine flowers turned into 
full wreaths, or half-wreaths, others had tulle 
windings in two shades—mauve and pale blue 
very much to the fore. Now and then black 
velvet strings were worn a little over an inch 
in width, and tied low on the bodice, or up 
close to the left ear. Touches of black velvet 
are considered “the thing ’’ on hats, generally. 

The cherry trimmed capelines were bewitch- 
ing, especially those which had tufts of the 
blossoms mingled with a bit of a cherry tree 
branch peeping out. Black velvet bows and 
strings are de rigueur on this sort of a hat. 
And how becoming they are when pretty bru- 
nettes wear them. Hats trimmed with wheat 
are adorable. 


LOW AND BROAD THE NEW HAT NOTE 


How soon we become converted to a new 
fashion! From high-built towers of feathers, 
flowers and tulle, we are all turning our backs 
and paying homage to the latest creation—the 
low broad lines over the face. It is true that 
some of the Directoires have very much poked 
up crowns, and turned-up front brims, and 
queer round corners over the ears. These we 
know all about, but are not inclined to venture 
upon. They give one the sensation of dressing 
for private theatricals. We may come to it by 
and by as we may to big bustles, and veritable 
shawl wearing. But at the moment we are 
blest with the prettiest models in hats ever in- 
vented which suffices for content. 


A SCARF OF BLUE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


What we are willing and quite ready to 
adopt, and have begun with gusto, is the wear- 
ing of the scarf—on hat and as a shoulder 
ornament—for a protection it has not yet 
become. At a recent day function the pretti- 
est woman present had the good taste to intro- 
duce it. Her gown was a lovely creation of 
white silk muslin and pineapple lace, frill 
after frill with numerous entredeux composing 
her long sweeping skirt over lace trimmed 
white mousseline and softest of white silk. 
Draped across her shapely shoulders was this 
sky-blue mousseline scarf, which met a few 
inches past the middle of the bust to the left, 
and fastened under a rosette of the same, in 
which was pinned a lovely pink rose. Two 
long ends floated to the very bottom of the 
skirt, and were simply hemmed. A capeline 
of the same mousseline with a shirred brim 
was wound with a mousseline scarf about its 
crown, and on the left a big chou with large 
diamond buckle in the centre, from beneath 
which an Amazon plume of blue ostrich 
curved gracefully towards the back. Pictur- 
esque and charming was the effect, and an 
instant success. 


CERISE AND BLACK VELVET ACCENTS 


Cerise and a deeper cherry-red are much 
worn by those who can do so becomingly at 
small intime dinners here at Newport. Chiffon 
and taffeta, or chiffon and poult de soie are 
commingled very often. The bodice of 
chiffon, the skirt of silk, trimmed or flounced 
with chiffon. Cerise and white figured mousse- 
line is another fabric which turns out capitally 
for an informal dinner gown. The décolletage 
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is a demi—or cut for a square of V-shaped 
chemisette of transparent lace with elbow 
sleeves to match. Quantities of black velvet 
ribbon about an inch wide when strung with 
little flat bows with buckles of paste, give 
quite a powder and patch Louis xv charm. 
These velvet lines prettily define both sides of 
an open corsage, and may then continue down 
the front of skirt redingote fashion in a very 
alluring way. The stock and tops or bottom 
of elbow or long sleeves receive this style of 
trimming with marked effect. A pretty finish 
is often given to bodices with necks cut several 
inches below the neck-band line by fitting to 
them a two inch single thickness of white 
chiffon, so that it will lie perfectly flat to the 
neck. Then sew on this band two rows of 
narrow black velvet a little distance apart. 
Cross the ends in front, forming a diamond, by 
passing them through four square or oval 
diamond buckles. This gives a pretty framing 
to the face. 
FLOWER TOQUES AND PICTURE HATS 

But mention must be made of the flower 
toques and little flower bonnets. They were 
built of those smart ‘‘ button roses’’ which 
are as much in vogue on gowns or hats, of 
lilies of the valleys, verbenas, phlox, myosotis, 
and violets, white and blue, while sweet peas 
formed the loveliest solid and intermingled 
colors one could desire. Hydrangeas and 
roses on pink, green, blue and white chips, 
wide ribbon side bows were a bright note of 
color in the crowd. The black picture hats 
made an agreeable foil for such masses of color 
and when they were not overloaded with plumes 
were very becoming and effective. Young 
faces under tulle toques, of white and pale col- 
ors, having Louis xv lace bows in black écru; 
or white lace in singles or pairs, and at the 
apex a coquettish cluster of roses, with another 
bunch of them tucked under the tulle at the 
back, were captivating. In such a mass of 
millinery one cannot but be surprised to find 
such an astonishing variety, and wonder how 
the milliners manage to prevent duplicates 
when so large a number of their patrons are 
constantly meeting at the same functions. 


GLOVES AND VEILS 


Biarritz or buttonless gloves are to be ‘‘ the 
thing,’’ and private orders have been given by 
a number of smart women. They area press- 
ing need, not only for elbow sleeve wear but 
for summer use generally, as they pull on and 
off so easily. Colored and white veils we 
know are much cooler in summer than black 
lace ones, and many are of the opinion that a 
black lace veil worn in warm weather helps to 
tan the face by attracting the sun. What we 
are very sure of is that moisture on the face 
from heat causes the dye of a black lace veil 
to leave a stain, and for that reason should be 
avoided, especially if we intend removing our 
veil. For summer travel on railroad trains par- 
ticularly, black lace veils are quite unfit. They 
help to pack the soot and dust into a black 
mass on the skin, and are for that reason dis- 
figuring. 

COATS 


Long and very smart cloth driving coats in 
various shades of fawn and pale tans and beige 
are worn by the women who are called crack 
whips. Glimpses of chiffon and mousseline 
gowns in pale colors are seen below the last of 
the front buttons as they spin down Bellevue 
Avenue. 
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[ Note. —Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. See illustrations 
on pages $9 and 60.] 


Se idea of ‘* marked down"’ is very 


hard to resist. I find myself, even 

against my will, drawn to the pla- 
carded counters, and often fascinated into buy- 
ing when better judgment tells me not. It is 
like an auction—the crowd, the push, the ex- 
citement make one keen to possess, rather re- 
gardless of the wares. A friend of mine was 
frank enough the other day to confess that, 
after carefully watching in an auction room a 
couple of very good colored prints, she, when 
they were put up, was so absorbed in the idea 
of ownership that she bid against herself, and 
never realized it until afterwards a very-much- 
amused acquaintance told her she had paid 
three or four dollars more than she need. I 
must say from experience that I am, when 
calmly thinking, wary of bargain counters. 

Between seasons, such as just now, really 
choice things are almost given away to make 
room for autumn stock. The modes are too 
variable for holding them over, and the shops 
are glad to realize cost, or even less. Espe- 
cially is this found to be the case in ultra 
effects, the marked patterns of materials and 
the very modish trimmings ; and there are still 
many people who have either not completed 
their wardrobes or who are glad to add, at 
moderate cost, still another attractive costume. 

To be broad and sweep over the entire 
field, let me say that all piqués and organdies 
are going for very little. Separate piqué skirts 
are from 98 cents up ; whole costumes are to 
be had for something under $5. 

A remarkably good traveling cape (just 
such a thing as one needs on a yachting trip or 
ocean voyage) is to be owned for $30, and is 
like the sketch; long, almost to the bottom of 
the skirt, with a circular ruffle overhung with 
the frieze. The material is a lovely blue and 
green Scotch plaid, checked with yellow and 
white and of the regular golf cape weight. A 
hood hangs at the back and this may be drawn 
up over the hair. A high collar adds to the 
comfort and distinction of the garment. 

Although the felt hat with eagle quill has 
become rather monotonous I can think of noth- 
ing that will take its place for traveling or 
sport, and, therefore, I have selected a few of 
the best shapes, as the sketches will show, and 
I strongly advise them for the purposes above 
mentioned. $4.50 is the price of the hat seen 
with the cape. It is made of gray felt and 
trimmed with white crépe de chine and an 
eagle’s quill at the side. 

The $6 shape is the larger hat and is ex- 
actly the same in coloring and trimming. I 
think these felt hats are far better style than 
the same shape straw. They have found less 
favor with the populace and therefore have not 
been copied in such cheap varieties. 

Charming straw and pailette bows frilled at 
the edge with wee lisse frills, come for the hair, 
and are selling for $2.50, and are new and 
smart. In dull jet a most attractive little bow 
may -be owned for $2.50. Mourning goods are 
always more difficult to find pretty and this I 
can highly recommend as a hair ornament. 

The cool, dainty drawn work lawn wrapper 
made like the sketch and scattered with white 
flowers outlined with a fine tracing of black 
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may be bought for $17.50. At the bottom of 
the skirt is a full frill ; the front hangs free ex- 
cept for broad blue ribbons which belt it in, at 





option, about the waist. The back is watteau 
and about the shoulders is a filmy collar com- 
posed of lace insertion and a ruffle of lawn out- 
lining the whole, edged with lace. This collar 
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reaches in a square in front. The color is a 
clear blue and the effect of the white on it is 


charming. 





The price of a transparent violet organdie 
wrapper made with tucked yoke outlined with 
three little frills of organdie tipped with nar- 
rowest Valenciennes lace is $14. These frills 
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stand upright and have a very fluffy appear- 
ance. The sleeves which reach only to the el- 
bow are edged with a ruffle of organdie. A 


ribbon is used as a collar to crush about the 
neck. 

Very becoming is a pale blue golf sun bonnet 
made of organdie edged with lace. The three 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 58 
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deep frills are finished with narrow lace and 
they extend from the full back over the face 
one overlapping the other. There are broad 
mull strings that tie and a frill at the back 
which protects the neck. Price $5.25. 

A good and very inexpensive cape for sum- 
mer wear is made of side-plaited very sheer 
black grenadine. A shallow silk yoke is the 
foundation ; each flounce is trimmed with nar- 
row ribbons that are plaited in with the grena- 
dine. A pretty fluffy high collar gives the 
modish effect that the sketch shows ; price only 
$12.75. 

Alsatian bows on a small scale are being 
shown for evening wear in the hair. They are 
to many far more becoming than the Louis 
xvi bows. The sketch shows a very pretty 
bow in white satin ribbon for $1.75 ; made of 
black velvet or satin they are also very pretty 
and range in price from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Dainty is a tulle pompon with one nodding 
tip attached ; fastened at the side of the hair 
nothing could be prettier, $2.25 is the price, 
and any desired tint may be made to order 
for the same price. Two or three roses piled 
high at the back of the knot just inside the 
comb makes a pretty mode for the hair. 

Very nice silk skirts may be bought for young 
girls as cheap as $2.98. They are, for the 
money, wonderfully cheap and they are to be 
had in many pretty shades. 

Madras pajamas for men are selling for $1.75 
a pair and in the same shop thin good quality 
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lisle thread socks for 35 cents a pair 
or $4.a dozen. Black or tan are the 
colors. 

Drawn work stockings for women 
in lisle thread are 25 cents a pair. 

The most bewitching of leghorn 
hats may be owned for $23. It is 
large, caught only at the back and 
falls gracefully. It is shrouded in 
great puffs of dusty color brown tulle 
and has a girdle of green turquoise 
velvet drawn tight about the crown 
and caught in front with a long 
paste buckle ; just off to the side is 
one ostrich tip that matches the vel- 
vet. In the back are velvet rosettes. 
The effect is wonderfully smart and 
effective. 

Very pretty wash silks for shirt 
waists are to be bought for 38 cents 
a yard. The stripes are corded with 
heavy silk cords and the material 
very much resembles some I wrote 
about early in the season for $2.50 
a yard. Particularly pretty is the 
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white which has a gauzy stripe next a heavier 
silk and is lined off with the cord. Price is 
the same as above—only 38 cents. 

The lovely glassware that has almost a 
frosted look is worth mention. The vases 
come in many odd shapes and over the whit- 
ish glass foundation are vines or leaves ina 
clear exquisite shade of green outlined with 
gold. About the top there is usually a bor- 
der of green and gold ; just such a vase as I 
have described may be bought for $13. 50. 

Useful piazza mats are selling for 49 cents 
each, made of stylish patterns of print. 

Individual Dresden saucers, holding just 
such little china dishes as one finds useful for 
an entrée fish or lobster, are reduced to $1.35 
each. These are a great bargain, as they are 
extremely pretty and of good design and quality. 

Fine Colport after dinner coffee cups are 
also reduced in ‘price, and in a dainty rosebud 
pattern this beautiful ware may be bought for 
$1 each. While on household things I wonder 
if any reader would be interested in knowing 
that ice cream freezers, holding a quart, may 
be had for as little as $1.50. Home made 
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creams and ices are so refreshing this weather, 
I think perhaps you will forgive my turning for 
the moment to such a domestic topic. 

Cool, fresh print pillows for summer houses 
are very cheap; for $1.50 and $1.75 very good 
colors and designs are to be had. 

Little foot-stools of bamboo are as low as 65 
cents apiece, and these are very nice on 
piazzas. A more pretentious foot-stool that 
has little stained wooden legs and a stuffed top 
covered with linon, in either dull green, red, 
blue or mustard, and trimmed with an inch 
band of Persian guimpe, costs $2.75. 

A remarkably fine specimen of Russian brass 
is a coffee urn that is a very handsome and 
well preserved antique. The design is very 
plain, and the lines are unusually symmetrical. 
For a lover of fine bits it is worth thinking 
over. 

And now again for my infant friends. This 
week I want to tell of a portable bath that will 
be found a great comfort in traveling. It 
closes up flat so that it may easily be put in the 
bottom of a trunk. Made of pure white 
odorless rubber, on strong drilling cloth, it 
folds over a wooden frame. The rubber is 
very soft and all in one piece, so that it is free 
from seams or wrinkles. A faucet is attached 
to the bottom of the bath for the water outlet. 
In an emergency it would be found to do ad- 
mirable duty for a bassinet by placing a pillow 
or something soft in the bottom. Another 
advantage is the rubber toilet pockets that hold 
soap, powder, etc., and at the other end a frame 
that folds in like a towel rack will be found 
useful in holding clothes so that one has a com- 
plete toilet arrangement in a compact space. 
Price with the pockets and rack, $12.75; 
without, $7.75. 





(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


DESOLATION AT HAND IN THE GAY CAPITAL— 
BREAKFAST AND DANCING WHILE THE DEW 
Is STILL ON THE SWARD—PAINTED 
STRAWS FOR HATS— TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES AT AUTEUIL—COs- 
TUMES AT THE WEDDING 
OF MISS LEROY AND 
VICOMTE D’ OSMOY 


Esertion en masse will soon now be the 
fate of our pretty city, for, as every one 
knows, the running of the Grand Prix 

is the signal for all aristocratic and wealthy 
Parisians to take their flight towards sea or 
mountain. Already our favorite and truly ex- 
quisite drive, from the Pavillion d’ Armenon- 
ville to the Longchamps race course, is less 
crowded with gorgeous and glittering equi- 
pages, and the Bois itself lacks much of its 
accustomed brilliancy. 

Nevertheless we have had some charming 
fetes lately, and some of them can certainly 
lay claim to the merit of originality. For 
instance, that given by one of our fashion lead- 
ers at her beautiful villa on the outskirts of 
town, and the invitations to which requested 
‘¢our company at early breakfast, i. e., 5.30 
in the morning, to be followed by a dance in 
the dew.”’ I cannot say that this form of en- 


tertainment meets with my approval, for much 
as I like to stay up until the small hours, I 
detest having to get up at so unearthly an hour 
as this singular programme demanded, except- 
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ing when I do so to enjoy a gallop on a 
thoroughbred, under the mild rays of the rising 
sun. 

A woman, especially when she has passed 
the dread age of thirty, is never at her best 
before breakfast, for there is something search- 
ing in the crude morning light which has an 
unpleasant knack of disclosing the tiniest 
wrinkles, and many other little defects added 
by every year to the decline of our beauty, and 
which are not pleasant to reveal to the cruel 
and malicious eyes of society. Fortunately the 
toilettes are this year so diaphanous, ethereal 
and becoming, that with the aid of plenty of 
gauze, painted muslin, white veils, and droop- 
ing graceful hats of plaited lace which cast a 
beneficent shadow upon the upper portion of 
the face, it is difficult not to look at least at- 
tractive under even the most trying of circum- 
stances. 

As was the case last summer, white is still 
the great favorite, and nothing could be 
prettier or more picturesque than the gauze 
or lace dresses which whirl like tiny snow- 
drifts under the shade of grand old trees and 
with the deep green of lawns and meadows for 
a background. Chinese crépe silk muslin, 
batiste, flounced to the waist with dainty falls 
of cobweb-like lace are accompanied by fluffy 
capeline hats, garlanded with the greatest 
quantity of white blossoms and sheltered by 
sunshades made to closely resemble these fanci- 
ful head gears with their billowy masses of 
plissés which form so graceful a frame to 
the entire silhouette. Very pretty also are the 
stylish white linen frocks and little white sailor 
hats with which are worn white patent leather 
shoes and crimson or black silk stockings. 

Hand-painted straws are a great novelty and 
are without a doubt exceedingly good to look 
at. Last Sunday Madame Gould-Castellane 
wore one of them, made of lightest pale-yellow 
Leghorn covered with painted apple blossoms, 
and trimmed with scarlet velvet bows and tiny 
little red apples. The Duchess de L , who 
was with her, wore one of the most successful 
gowns within the charmed circle of the pesage 
of Auteuil. It was of white silk muslin 
with great branches of pink and yellow or- 
chids embroidered upon the delicate mate- 
rial, a wide flounce of Cluny lace finishing 
the bottom of the skirt witha fullness increased 
by a pinked-out wave of plaited silk muslin of 
the same yellowish shade as the lace. Her 
hat was of white satin straw, decorated with 
black velvet and a sheath of orchids, the para- 
sol being an almost reproduction thereof and 
showing a rock crystal handle studded with 
tiny diamonds and rubies. 

Many of the women present on that day wore 
the orthodox tailor-made suits in pale grey, 
white, almond-green, or navy blue serge, but 
whether they were made of serge or of light 
cloth the material was cut out into the most 
fantastic patterns and revealed a lining of self, 
or of contrasting color made of the richest pos- 
sible silk. Some combinations of this kind are 
extremely beautiful ; for instance, that worn 
by a little Polish Princess who seemed to 
greatly enjoy the Auteuil races. Her skirt 
and bodice were of lemon-hued silk cloth deli- 
cately cut in a pattern of gigantic lilies between 
the stems and buds of which the dessous, 
of cerulean or rather pastel blue brocaded silk, 
was plainly discernible. 

At the wedding of the Vicomte d’Osmoy 
and Miss Leroy Dresser, daughter of the late 
General Leroy Dresser and sister of Mrs. 
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George Vanderbilt, which took place at the 
Church of St. Philippe au Roule, the guests 
were selected from among the smartest of 
smart people, and the costumes worn by the 
ladies present were simply superb. The 
Duchess Paul of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had 
on a frock which looked really like nothing 
but a billowy mass of gauzy foam, enhanced 
by splendid jewels and by several clusters of 
a new kind of orchid in tints varying from 
mauve to white, and over which everybody 
here is simply going crazy, but which, unfor- 
tunately, are so costly that there are but a se- 
lect few who can grant themselves the delight 
of wearing them. 

The Duchess Paul is an élégante in the full 
force of the term. I met her at dinner a short 
while ago at the Hotel de la Tremoille, and 
could not but admire the admirably artistic 
fashion in which her priceless laces were draped 
over a tight-fitting gown of rose-colored satin, 
slightly embroidered with crystal and silver. 
On that night Madame Benardaky—who is 
certainly the most marvelously preserved beauty 
whom I have ever met or known of, for she 
scarcely looked twenty-five, although when I 
was quite a child she was already conspicu- 
ously to the front as a “ grande charmeuse ’’ 
—had donned a peculiarly lovely mixture ot 
cream-colored satin, straw-hued guipure and 
black velvet, which was inimitably chic. 
Above her dainty head an aigrette of pink 
heather and gigantic diamonds swayed gently 
to and fro at every movement of its wearer, 
and around her fair neck were coiled rows 
upon rows of softly gleaming pearls, with here 
and there a clasp of diamonds shaped like a 
fleur-de-lys. 

It is a pity, indeed, that we should now all 
scatter towards the different points of the com 
pass in search of ‘‘fresh woods and pastures 
new,’’ or of golden sands and curling sea 
waves ; but sure it is that before many days 
have passed Paris will be left to a compara- 
tively solitary glory. Such, at least, is the 
decree pronounced by a great authority in such 
matters, namely, the Marquis de St. Geniés, 
better known to the lovers of light French lit- 
erature under his pen name of ‘Richard 
O’ Monroy,’ who, when I met him this very 
morning riding down the Allee des Acacias, 
pointed with a sad gesture to a round felt hat 
which he wore instead of his usual glossy silk 
one, and said : ‘* This season has been brilliant, 
but, alas! it is now at an end; and for 4 
Parisian like you or me it is always sad—is it 
not ?-—to know that the time has arrived when, 
whether we like it or not, we must, in order 
to keep up our reputation as civilized beings, 
leave our own dear old haunts to the Cook's 
tourists and to the alarming hordes which 
come flocking in from ‘the provinces, in order 
to gush over what we have left behind !"° 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, July, 1899. 


THaT— 

Grenadine veils with chenille dots wide 
apart are the newest summer veilings. After 
hemming the ends neatly, and running in a few 
tront gathers on the top, the fastening of the 
veil over the hat brim requires but one pin, the 
ends hanging straight down in the back. It is 
customary to wear a black lace veil underneath 
this top one, as a protection from sun and 
glare, as well as a forenoon fad religiously ob- 
served by well-dressed women out of town. 
Much better to abandon the lace veil. 
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Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE PEDAGOGUES 


BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. SMALL, MAY- 
NARD AND COMPANY 
“ Imely ’’ presents itself irresistibly to 


be written down as the first de- 

scriptive word concerning this 
audacious book, The summer school is the 
object of the author’s satire, and a reading of 
his pages only too truly proves that he is 
a master of his theme. From the reverential 
spinster who regards professor and fellow stu- 
dents alike as distinctively awesome to the 
bumptious provincial who imagines himself 
an unappreciated genius, there is not a 
character but can be duplicated in any sum- 
mer school extant. Not so with the profes- 
sor; he might be found in duplicate in a 
Cambridge summer school, but hardly likely 
elsewhere. Professor Palatine is a masculine 
beauty, a man likewise of attainment, who 
chose to remain at college after the close of 
the academic year, so that he might study the 
various kinds of mature people, the primitive, 
the shrewd, the commonplace, the pathetic, 
the ambitious, who attend summer schools. 


*« The situation entertained him ; few of the 
students were younger than himself, and three 
or four had in all probability been teaching 
schoo! before he was born. Yet they ex- 
pected him in six short weeks to purge them 
of provinciality, to give them a catholic ap- 
preciation of literature, to instruct them in 
new methods of teaching, and to teach them 
to write—to write—to write. This last Pala- 
tine conceived to be the desperate and ulti- 
mate, though unavowed aim of most of the 
summer students who were taking the course 
in English; and he did not usually think the 
worst of people. In the eyes of the men, 
self-contained and quietly industrious, was 
the gleam, it might be, of confident ambi- 
tion; and the women were beginning to have 
a busy air of attainment, of joyous realization. 
Palatine had seen them go about elated and 
smiling, as if always thinking, ‘Now we 
shall learn; our chance has come; this is 
really our start in life and perhaps fame is 
within reach.’ 

*¢ Truly, humor had to yield to pity, and 
though Palatine longed to be a revelation 
to these people and give them his conceptions 
of life and literature in a few whimsical, ex- 
aggerated words, and though he felt it might 
be beneficial to illustrate for them in this way 
the possibility of an individual point of view, 
he did not dare ; he knew they would resent 
it. He knew instinctly that more tact was 
necessary in dealing with a small body of 
earnest and mature workers like these than in 
teaching a class of four hundred freshmen. 
One could say anything to freshman; one 
could read them ludicrously bad themes, and 
pass sarcastic comments, but one couldn’t do 
that with summer students, They would 
probably fail to follow the whip-like play of 
wit, and the authors of the themes would be 
indignant. Their ideals and methods had 
been formed, and were not to be shattered by 
flippant gibes. Palatine, cautious and consid- 
erate, hoped gradually to undermine these 
false conceptions, and to substitute others 
which he regarded as more perfect 


* * * 


‘¢ The attractive professor naturally draws to 
himself the admiration of divers feminine 
students, but in spite of such distractions he 
does his duty by his pupils, his appreciation of 
whom in the course of weeks broadened, and 
it was with some shame that he looked back 
on his first crude conceptions of their pur- 
poses and qualities. He began to see that 
most of the school teachers had a shrewd 
common sense which saved them from over- 
estimating themselves or the capabilities of 
the course. Their ambitions were reasonable 
and limited, and had a pretty definite relation 
to their work, Some of them had come to 


earn thetheory of composition, some to ob- 


tain new ideas as to how such a subject as 
literature might be taught, some merely to in- 
crease, under safe guidance, their general 
knowledge and extend their reading. There 
was but little of the budding author’s conceit, 
little of the vanity that accompanies a sense 
of predestined literary achievement. Most of 
the students had shown themselves docile and 
sensible. They had been in air at first, 
writing, when descriptions were called for, 
rhapsodies on such subjects as Niagara or 
Mount Washington, heightening the fervor 
by invocations of the Deity and exclamations 
on the magnitude of his handiwork; then, 
warned from this florid treatment, they had 
receded to the extreme of matter-of-fact dry- 
ness; and now Palatine thought, as he told 
them, that they were ‘ beginning to see.’ 

*¢ With the increased sympathy that a fairer 
understanding of their aims and accomplish- 
ments brought, came a sense of increased re- 
sponsibility. These men and women, after 
nine months of drudgery, instead of taking 
the rest to which they were well enti- 
tled, and which some of them needed, had 
chosen to work, in a hot, flat town, for the 
sake of performing their drudgery, when they 
returned to it, with thoroughness. Palatine, 
who notwithstanding his sophisticated air and 
veneer of affectation was at bottom impulsive 
and sentimental, was swayed from superior 
pity of their groping incompetence to admira- 
tion of their stanchness, and felt that such 
industry and trust needed to be met with 
special effort, So he shut himself in his 
room every morning and evening and part of 
every afternoon, and consuming cigarette 
after cigarette, bent over his desk, preparing 
lectures, or making exhaustive, conscientious 
criticisms on themes, or ploughing through 
volumes in search of illuminating passages to 
read to the class. And he felt gratified and 
repaid when in the consultation hours pupils 
who had come to talk with him would admit 
the truth of his corrections, and would depart 
sighing that they had never supposed there 
was so much to learn.” 


* * * 


A reception to the students of summer 
school results in an odd-looking company : 

**The assembly presented the appearance 
of a theatrical arrangement for grotesque 
effect, for the costumes were conspicuously 
incongruous, ranging among the men from 
evening dress to tennis clothes, among the 
women from low-necked ball gowns to shirt- 
waists and short skirts. The diffidence and 
sensitiveness awakened by a perception of 
these discrepancies no doubt partly accounted 
for the lack of animation, the absent looks, 
the noticeable gaps of silence. Instead of a 
composite, high-pitched chatter, there was 
only a hum, such as might issue from a room- 
ful of persons conversing strictly in pairs and in 
more timid tones than ordinary. 


+ * * 


** The three ladies of the receiving party 
stood together at the upper end. They were 
professors’ wives; and seemed to be surveying 
the scene helplessly. 

* ¢T don’t know that I have ever before 
felt quite so at a loss,’ said one of them, ad- 
dressing Palatine after he had presented his 
little party, but looking over his head with 
worried, altruistic eyes. ‘ Introductions are 
quite impossible. To begin w'th, there are 
no men—only hundreds of poor lonely girls. 
We can’t remember their names—if we so 
much as hear them.” As she spoke she 
made little vertical gestures of precision and 
emphasis with her fan, which she clasped in 
both hands.”’ 

* 7 * 


The foregoing excerpts have been given for 
the express purpose of stimulating an interest 
in a keen and very well written satire on 
some of the foibles of those who are actors in 
a phase of modern life, and the hint is given 
that love, infatuation and revenge lend a 
piquant flavor and a touch of pretty sentiment 
to what is pre-eminently a book for summer 
reading. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
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DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


R. Van Dyke is one of the favored 
children of fortune. Quickly won 


fame, wealth, and friends are all 
his. The first book to receive universal rec- 
ognition was The Poetry of Tennyson, which, 
published in 1889, elicited the warmest ap- 
proval from the poet who sent the author 
material for the second edition and extended 
an invitation for Dr. Van Dyke to visit him 
at his beautiful home in the Isle of Wight. 
‘¢ Tennyson,’’ says the author, ‘‘ appealed to 
me because his poems voiced the great reac- 





DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


tion out of the heart of a doubting age, to- 
ward the Christianity of Christ and the trust 
in Immortal Love,’’ This book reached its 
tenth edition in 1898. 

Among Dr, Van Dyke’s religious works are 
The Reality of Religion (1884); The Story 
of the Psalms (1887); Straight Sermons 
(1895), and The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, 
and The Gospel for a World of Sin (1899). 
The Christ-Child in Art (1894) is an illus- 
trated volume interpreting many of the pict- 
ures of the Madonna and Child. He has 
written a number of stories, including The 
Lost Word, which was one of the most suc- 
cessful Christmas books of the past season. 
The Builders and Other Poems contains his 
best verse. 

The subject of this sketch is a descendant 
of Jan Thomasse Van Dyke, who came to 
this country two hundred years ago from 
Holland, and he was born in Germantown, 
Pa,, on 10 November, 1852. After receiv- 
ing his education at the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, he was graduated at Princeton 
College and the Union Theological Seminary. 
He then went to the University of Berlin. 
In 1878 Dr. Van Dyke was called to the 
pastorate of the United Congregational 
Church in Newport, R. I., and in 1890-"92 
he was preacher to Harvard University, 
to which he was called again in 1898. 

He received the degree of D.D. from 
Princeton in 1884, Harvard in 1893, and 
Yale in 1896, and that of LL.D. from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1898. Since 1882 
Dr, Van Dyke has beenthe pastor of the 
Brick Church in New York. 

Not only is Dr. Van Dyke a ‘* fisher of 
men ”’ but he is a famous angler for members 
of the finny tribe, having fished from the 
Nile to Norway. He has made records for 
land-locked salmon in Canada and for trout 
in Maine, His other amusements are hunt- 
ing, bicycling, skating, and collecting poetry 
for his library. Dr. Van Dyke is a member 
of many New York clubs and patriotic socie- 
ties. 


THE TWO POETS 


Wo Poets were quarrelling for the Ap- 
ple of Discord and the Bone of Con- 
tention, for they were very hungry. 

¢¢ My sons,”” said Apollo, ** I shall part the 
prizes between you, You,”” he said to the 
First Poet, ** excel in Art—take the Apple. 


And you,”’ he said to the Second Poet, “in 
Imaginaticn—take the Bone.” ~ 

**To Art the best prize!*’ said the First 
Poet, triumphantly, and endeavoring to de- 
vour his award broke all his teeth—the apple 
was a work of Art. 

“‘ That shows our Master’s contempt for 
mere Art,’” said the Second Poet, grinning. 

Thereupon he attempted to gnaw his Bone, 
but his teeth passed through it without resist- 
ance—it was an imaginary Bone. (Ambrose 
Bierce’s Fantastic Fables, 1899.) 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


HE SPAN O’LIFE. By Wit1am 
McLennan and T. N. Mclt- 
wraAITH. Harper & BroTuers., 

Hugh Maxwell, the hero, a soldier and sup- 
porter of Prince Charlie, prefers to hide in 
London in an obscure lodging rather than to 
skulk under the hills and moors of the High- 
lands. He renders a service to a gentle- 
woman, with whom later he falls in love, 
and to this there is an especially romantic 
outcome. Maxwell then passes through 
many adventures, which he himself relates. 
The next part of the book is devoted to the 
story of Margaret Nairn, who goes to Canada 
to search for her soldier-lover, whose song 
forever rings in her ears : 
** The Span o’ Life's nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 


Nor braid eneugh this weary warld, 
To part my Love frae me.” 


The illustrations are by F. de Myrbach. 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
By J. Macraren Coppan, R. F. Fenno & 
Co. The scene opens in Aberdeen, in 1629, 
and concerns James Graham, first Marquis 
of Montrose, who is the hero of the tale, 
which is written in an old Scottish dialect 
rather hard to read. There are some stirring 
scenes, and much is made of the signing of 
the Covenant—that bond of union, or agree- 
ment, drawn up in Edinburgh in 1638 by 
the Presbyterian ministers and signed by vast 
numbers of persons of all classes and condi- 
tions of life. Montrose was one of the orig- 
inal signers. The story is supposed to be 
written by one Alec Burnet, who serves un- 
der Montrose, and whose cousin, Magdalen 
Keith, daughter of Lady Balgownie, is the 
*¢ Angel of the Covenant.”’ 


D’ARCY OF THE GUARDS; OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR. By Louis 
Evan SuipMAN. HersertS. Stone. The 
hero, a young Irish lord in his Majesty’s 
service, witty and hot-tempered, knows how 
to fight and to fallin love. Most of the action 
passes in and near Philadelphia, where the 
hero, while fighting under General Howe, 
conquers the heart of a Revolutionary maiden. 
The story is well told. 


PURSUED BY THE LAW. By Jj. 
Macraren Copsan. D. Apprteton & Co. 
A murder, an arrest, a faithful sweetheart 
and detective work form the ingredients of 
this latest story by the author of The King of 
Andaman. The course of the tale sweeps 
along vigorously, ** the man with the burnt 
scar’’ constantly appearing. The faithful 
sweetheart is the means of extorting a con- 
fession from the true murderer and saving her 
lover’s life. The book ends with the chime 
of wedding-bells. 


BY BERWEN BANKS. By ALLEN 
Raine. D. AppLeton anp Company. The 
title is taken from the following old song : 


** By Berwin banks my love hath strayed, 
For many a day in sun and shade ; 

And while the carols loud and clear, 

The little birds fy down to hear. 


By Berwen’s Banks the storm rose high, 
The swollen river rushing by ! 

Beneath its waves my love was drowned, 
And on its banks my love was found!” 


Shimmering sea, yellow sands, splashing 
waves, wains of sweet-scented hay, and a vil- 
Jage on the south coast of Wales form the set- 
ting for a novel in which a secret marriage 
brings, as such escapades inevitably will, great 
troubles. The reader, however, need not ex- 
pect a sad ending. 


THE PASSION OF ROSAMUND 
KEITH. By Martin J. Paritrcnarp. 
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Hersert S. Stone anp Company. Paul 
Carr, a product of modern society, rich, hand- 
some and worldly, and Rosamond Keith, an 
unconventional and handsome English girl, 
brought up in sordid and narrow although 
fashionable surroundings, are the hero and 
heroine of a novel that has a peculiar ending. 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. R, F. Fenno 
anp Company The scene is laid in the 
South Atlantic when the sea is gleaming be- 
neath the cruel rays of a copper-bright sun 
which shines on a fever-stricken ship. The 
author wisely passes over the horrors with the 
following observation ; there is much truth 
in his criticism of present day tendencies : 

‘* Among the many characteristics of the 
generation ornamented by ourselves, there is 
a growing love for the investigation of the 
seamy side. Young girls seek realism in hos- 
pitals, young men read and write realistic 
books, Now, this so-called realism is no new 
thing. It was there when the Psalms were 
written, but in those days writers and poets 
had the good taste and the wisdom to slur 
over it.”’ 

The dog, Muggins, of the fever-stricken 
vessel is an important personage in the story, 
Muggins really is a gentlemen, that is as far 
as a dog can be. The story is a sad one, but 
it is well told, 


THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY. By Josern Jacoss. D. Ap- 
pLETON & Company. No study is more in- 
teresting than that of geography, if it be pre- 
sented attractively, This small volume is 
admirably planned and concisely written. The 
opening up of commerce in the far East, the 
Siberian railway, the question of Russia and 
China, the conquests in Africa, the interest 
inthe Philippine Islands, and the North Polar 
and South Polar expeditions, give this little 
work a timely interest. The author traces 
the great voyages of 1492-1521 in the search 
for the Spice Islands, the Portuguese and 
Spanish discoveries, the search for Eldorado. 
He tells of the world as known to the an- 
cients, and of the gradual conquests ; he gives 
us geography in the Dark Ages, Marco Polo’s 
travels and the succeeding annals of discovery. 
Of great importance are the various maps, and 
the style of the book is really delightful. 
‘* What we mean by the history of geographi - 
cal discovery,’” says Mr. Jacobs, ‘*is the 
gradual bringing to the knowledge of the 
nations of civilization surrounding the Medi- 
terranean Sea the vast tracts of land extending 
in all directions from it. There are mainly 
two divisions of this history—the discovery of 
the Old World and that of the New, includ- 
ing Australia under the latter term. Though 
we speak of geographical discovery, it is really 
the discovery of new tribes of men that we 
are thinking of. The discovery of America 
forms the beginning of a new period, both in 
modern history and modern geography. In 
the four hundred years that have elapsed since 
then, more than twice as much of the inhab- 
ited globe has become known to civilized man 
than in the preceding four thousand years. 
The result is that, except for a few patches of 
Africa, South America, and round the Poles, 
man knows roughly what are the physical 
resources of the world he inhabits, and, except 
for minor details, the history of geographical 
discovery is at an end.”” 


AN INDEX FINGER. By Turis Asro- 
jat. R.F.Fenno. The heroine is intro- 
duced as a strange child with romantic ideals 
and a sensitive nature who lives entirely in 
her imagination. The reader follows her 
through life and in the course of the narrative 
comes upon a good deal of 1]l-digested philoso- 
phy and ill-directed study in psychical phe- 
nomena. 


JAMES HUNEKER 
Oo“ of the most important books on 


music that has ever been written by 

a native American is a new volume 
of essays on the modern composers by James 
Huneker. This work, entitled Mezzotints 
in Modern Music, appeared only two months 
ago but it has already passed through its 
second edition. The subjects of these essays 
are Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Richard 





Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner, and the works 
and spirit of these composers are treated in a 
sympathetic but critical manner. What 
makes Mr. Huneker’s essays of such particu- 
lar value is that he understands so well the 
art of criticism—balancing the good and ill. 
He is just as alive to the faults and short- 
comings of his favorites, as he is to their gifts 
and merits, and having absorbed knowiedge 
he gives it forth in an entertaining style. 
Those, for example, who cannot enjoy Brahms 
may take comfort, for this author admits that 
he has a ‘‘ harsh rind,’ but the fruit beneath it 
is sweet and wholesome; he also admits that 
compared with Wagner that the ‘‘ music of 
Brahms is all brown, all gray, all darkness, 
and often small.” Then he gives an es- 
say on Tschaikowsky which we are tempted 
to praise with superlatives, for it so well de- 
fines the Asiatic in the wild composer, whose 
music seems to carry with it the winds 
of the steppes. Liszt and Chopin, of course, 
are treated with enthusiasm, and in the Liszt 
essay the author allows his wit free rein, and 
every pianist should read the analysis of the 
B-minor sonata. Those who think music 
has reached its greatest creations in Wagner 
and Berlioz should read the chapter on Rich- 
ard Strauss, the new composer, whose work 
will be more and more heard in public. Of 
this musical genius Mr. Huneker gives an 
excellent survey which will help the student 
very greatly in seeing the drift and tendency 
of modern music. 

So much for Mezzotints in Music; now a 
word or two about the author. Mr. Huneker 














MR, JAMES HUNEKER 


is a native of Philadelphia, of Hungarian and 
Irish descent. Me was born in 1859, and 
abandoned law for music, For two years he 
devoted himself to the study of the piano in 
Paris under Theodore Ritter, and returning to 
the United States, he taught music and wrote 
in Philadelphia. Then he removed to New 
York, Since 1888 he has been engaged at 
the National Conservatory of Music and has 
contributed to various papers. Heis a nephew 
of Cardinal Gibbons, 


HERE AND THERE 


T has been suggested in one of the late 
English reviews that if anyone wished 
to buy and bind the following books in 

uniform covers, he would have the cream of 
English poetry in small compass, convenient 
to handle: The Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics, edited by F. T. Palgrave; ,Wil- 
lam Watson’s Lyric Lore, Quiller-Couch’s 
Golden Pomp, Beeching’s A Paradise of 
English Poetry, Henley’s English Lyrics, 
Locker-Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum, Alice 
Meynell’s Flower of the Mind, Palgrave’s 
Treasury of Sacred Song, and Lord Selborne’s 
Book of Praise. 
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A Polish authoress, Marie Zapolska, has 
written a novel without a single male charac- 
ter in it. 


Miss Dorothea Dobson, daughter of the 
poet Austin Dobson, has just received the 
degree of M.A. from the University of 
Aberdeen. 


Glazebrook’s portrait of Anthony Hope 1s 
attracting much attention at the Royal 
Academy. 


Andrew Lang is writing an introduction to 
The Three Musketeers. If anyone doubts 
his qualifications for this task, let him read 
Lang’s epistle to Dumas in Letters to Dead 
Authors, and also Lang’s delightful Essays in 


Little. The interest in Dumas is on the 
increase, as especially to this delightful 
romance. 


The Prince of Wales gave the Earl of 
Crewe for a wedding present a beautiful edi- 
tion of the works of Joachim du Bellay, that 
exquisite poet of France, who was born in 
1525, **as a compensation from Nature to 
France for the loss of Pavia,’ as has been 
gracefully said. Andrew Lang has trans- 
lated most sympathetically much of his 
lovely verse. 


Of all the hundreds of criticisms written 
on Watts Dunton’s Aylwin, one by a name- 
Jess critic is most amusing. ‘* It isa bewild- 
ering book,”” he says, ** for its several flavors 
of Bulwer-Lytton, Borrow, Rider Haggard, 
George Macdonald, and Hall Caine, blend as 
oddly as vanilla and garlic.’’ And then he 
adds the following recipe for Aylwin, which 
it will be remembered was kept by its author 
many years before it saw publication : 

** Take luminous foreheads and garnish with rue, 

And plenty of Romany, borrowed or new ; 


Add sunsets and fate, and Pre-Raphzlite chutney, 
And stand twenty years in an oven at Putrey.” 


As there has been so much discussion re- 
garding Aylwin it may be interesting to state 
on authority that there are no portraits of 
Swinburne, Meredith, Burne-Jones, or Wil- 
liam Morris in this novel ; but that D’Arcy 
is intended for Rossetti. Hurstote Manor is 
Kelmscott Manor, familiar to every lover of 
Morris. Here Morris wrote nearly everything 
and here Rossetti painted La Chirlandata, and 
other works, and here he wrote several poems, 
including Rose Mary. The poem, The Com- 
ing of Love, should be read as a sequel to Ay!- 
win, although it was published two years ago. 
It is in two sections : Before the Coming of 
Love ; and the Daughter of the Sunrise. It 
is a’story of two lovers, told by the man who 
is a passionate lover of nature, especially the 
sea, the sky, and the dawn. The poem is 
connected by threads of ‘* stage direction,"’ 
varied with letters from the girl. Rhona, a 
gipsy of the most wonderful type, kills her 
gypsy lover. Now, a gipsy girl who kills one 
of her tribe and marries a **Rye’’ or 
“ Gorgio,”’ i. ¢., a gentile, is doomed to 
death. After a few happy hours she disap- 
pears. 


Mr. R, H. Russell announces an English 
version of Hauptman’s Die Versunkene Glocke 
(The Sunken Be)l), by Charles Henry Melt- 
zer. This drama, which is a fairy tale of 
great interest, will be played by E. H. Sothern 
next season. The same publisher issues The 
Peace Cross Book which was printed privately 
for the trustees of the Cathedral Foundation, 
Washington, and which contains the order 
of services for the raising of the ‘* Peace 
Cross’”’ on St, Albans Hill, Washington (the 
proposed site of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral), the addresses of the Bishop of 
Washington and President McKinley, and a 
description of the scene by Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page. 


An English publisher has just issued one 
hundred thousand copies in six-penny form of 
that famous little book, called Black Beauty, 
the autobiography of a horse. Since 1877, 
when it first appeared, it has gone through 
forty-seven editions and has been translated 
into French, German, Norwegian and Italian. 
It is usually published anonymously, but the 
author is Anna Sewell, an Englishwoman. 


On 20 March the interesting experi- 
ment was tried in London of representing 









one of Swinbuine’s poetic plays. This poet 
has written ten plays, or dramatic poems, and 
none of them has been acted until this spring 
when the Elizabethan Society give Locrine at 
St. George’s Hall, London, on the date just 
mentioned. The general impression seems 
to have been that the play’s interest centred 
in the beautiful diction rather than in the 
acting and that very poetic actors were ne- 
cessary to do justice to the work. It was ex- 
cessively cold in the hall and the ladies kept 
their heads tied up, looking, as a spectator 
prettily said like, ‘*rose bushes protected 
against the rigors of the winter.’’ 

Locrine is a story of ancient Britain and 
may be found in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
fabulous chronicles and in Milton's History 
of England, Swinburne’s beautiful play was 
first published in 1887. 

Apart from being a drama, superb in form 
and treatment, Locrine abounds in beautiful 
passages like the following reply of Sabrina to 
her mother’s question ; 

** Dost thou understand, child, what the birds are 

singing ?*’ 
Sabrina 
All the land 
Knows that: the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand: 
The flower pays, lip to lip and hand to hand, 
Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with a word that falls and crushes 
All song to silence down the river strand 
And where the hawthorns hearken for the thrushes. 
And all the secret sense is sweet and wise 
That sings through all their singing, and replies 
W hen we would know if heaven be gay or gray 
And would not open all to soon our eyes 


To look perchance on no such happy skies 
As sleep brings close and waking blows away.” 


VICTOR HUGO'S GENIUS 


[ Most readers are more or less familiar with 
Swinburne’s poems; but his prose is not so 
well known, although he has written many 
essays. Asaspecimen of criticism the follow- 
ing is unequalled. ] 


Nce only in my life I have seen the 
O likeness of Victor Hugo's genius. 
Crossing over when a boy from Os- 
tend, I had the fortune to be caught in mid- 
channel by a thunder storm strong enough to 
delay the packet some three good hours over 
the due time. About midnight the thunder- 
cloud was right overhead, full of incessant 
sound and fire, lightening and darkening so 
rapidly that it seemed to have life and a de- 
light in its life. At the same hour the sky 
was clear to the west, and all along the sea- 
line there sprang and sank as to music a rest- 
less dance or chase of summer lightnings 
across the lower sky ; arace and riot of lights, 
beautiful and rapid as a course of shining 
Oceanides along the tremulous floor of the 
sea. Eastward at the same moment the space 
of clear sky was higher and wider, a splendid 
semi-circle of too intense purity to be called 
blue ; it was of no color nameable by men, 
and midway in it, between the storm and sea, 
hung the motionless full moon; Artemis 
watching with a serene splendor of scorn the 
battle of Titans, and revel of nymphs, from 
her stainless and Olympian summit of divine 
indifferent light. Underneath and about us 
the sea was paved with flame; the whole 
water trembled and hissed with phosphoric 
fire; even through the wind and thunder I 
could hear the crackling and sputtering of the 
water-sparks. In the same heaven and in 
the same hour there shone at once the three 
contrasted glories— golden, and fiery, and 
white, of moonlight and of the double light- 
nings, forked and sheet; and under all this 
miraculous heaven lay a flaming floor of 
water. 

That, in a most close and exact symbol, is 
the best possible definition I can give of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s genius. (Swinburne, Essays and 
Studies, London, 1875.) 


Article Wanted. To L., Ferguson, 
Missouri. —Will Vogue be so kind as to 
state in what number of The New York 
Eelectic or London Quarterly Review was 
printed the criticism of Hall Caine’s and 
Marie Correlli’s work. She refers to the 
article by Dr. William Barry mentioned in 
Vogue of 20 April, ’99. 

The article by Dr. Wm. Barry upon Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli is contained in the 
Quarterly Review for October, 1898, and the 
New York Eclectic for January, 1899. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 22 


He pattern for this week is of a three- 
: piece fancy skirt consisting of the 
following pieces. Front gore, side 
gore and circular pointed flounce.. If this 
skirt is made of white piqué the flounce 
may be simply stitched on, or trimmed with 
several rows of white half-inch braid. The 
flounce is also pretty, finished with three 
graduated bands of light blue linen, and worn 
with an Eton to match, also trimmed with 
blue bands. If the skirt is of linen the 
flounce looks well in a shade darker, finished 
with braid or stitching. This pattern may 
also be used in making over gowns as the 
upper portion may be of one material the 
flounce of another. For instance the skirt 
could be of a figured material, the flounce of 
plain. Of course individual judgment would 
have to be used as to materials and colors 
that would look well together. 


MATERIALS 


His skirt may be made of duck, linen, 

I pique, galatea, cotton, tweed or 
cloth. Of thirty-six inch material 

eight yards would be required of cloth, five 
yards would be necessary. The skirt is made 
without a lining, being hemmed or faced at 


the bottom. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 


Ainty washable ties to be worn with 
D shirts are pretty made of fine white 
lawn. Take a piece of lawn a yard 
and three quarters long and six inches wide, 
hem the sides with a very narrow hem, the 
ends with aninch hem, hemstitched. These 
ties are pretty untrimmed, but if you wish 
them more elaborate, set in several rows of 
fine Valenciennes insertion above the hem. 


A YEAR 


Fichus of all kinds are being worn again, 
and here is another chance for the girl who 
does fine needlework to show it to advantage. 
Fine lawn hemstitched, feather stitched, and 
lace inserted, also trimmed with three-inch 
lace, makes a lovely fichu. This worn with 
a light blue dimity or batiste gown cut low 
and with elbow sleeves and sash to match, or, 
better still, with very long ends to the fichu, 
which crosses in front, ties in the back and 
forms a small bow with long lace trimmed 
ends. 


A smart bodice is made by using very 
loosely woven crash in the natural color, hav- 
ing it made in a blouse fastening on the lett 
shoulder and under the arm. On this em- 
broider with white linen floss a yoke design in 
large conventional flowers and leaves, with 
loose flowers scattered here and there over the 
bodice. Cuffs matching the yoke. The 
centres of the flowers are buttonholed around, 
the material being cut out and the space filled 
in with lace stitches. This bodice worn over 
a blue silk’slip with skirt to match is most 
effective. The skirt need not be embroidered, 
but of course it would be prettier if it were, 
It is not necessary to have a skirt to match, 
as the bodice may be worn with a piqué skirt 
or one of grey cloth. 


Crépe de chine is being worn to a great 
extent this summer, and now is the time to 
pick up dress lengths of this and other pretty 
materials, which are being sold for about half 
their former price. A very pretty pale mauve 
crépe de chine, especially suitable for anyone 
in half mourning, was made with a five gored 
skirt, trimmed as high as the knees in front 
and to within twelve inches of the back with 
graduated flounces of chiffon in graduated 
shades of lilac, beginning at the foot with a 
deep shade and growing paler and paler until 
the top ruffle was only one shade darker than 
the gown. Each flounce was trimmed with 
quilled half-inch satin ribbon to match. The 
belt and sash were of mauve chiffon. The 
bodice was made like model 5781, Vogue, 
13 July. The front, yoke and collar of 
tucked white batiste. The large collar cov- 
ered with graduated ruffles of shaded chiffon, 
with rosettes of mauve. Three tiny ruffles 
should also edge the sleeves. This model is 
also pretty in pink crépe and chiffon. 


A very effective yoke trimming for a dull- 





green or stone-gray gown may be obtained by 
buying a Turkish embroidered scarf, which 
comes in white, with the ends embroidered in 
pretty shades of yellow, light blue and green. 
Cut out these figures and appliqué them onto 
the cloth in any shape which is best adapted 
to the figures. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
I Iason au Rov.—This a brown thick- 


ening which can be kept a long time 

and 1s most useful for thickening and 
coloring gravy for stew, liver, kidney, etc. 

Melt half a pound of butter, and stir into 

it a pint of finely sifted flour. Allow it to 

brown gradually, being careful to avoid burn- 








pretty closely, and then fill up each bottle 
with a syrup made by boiling one-half pound 
loaf sugar in a quart of water for fifteen min- 
utes ; set these bottles thus filled and corked, 
but not as tightly as you can, in a kettleful of 
tepid water, separating the bottles with old 
cloths or hay lest they should break when the 
water begins to boil; cover the kettle closely 
and bring the water very gently to the boil 
and keep it boiling till the fruit is cooked; 
then lift out the bottles singly, standing each 
on a warm, wet towel, and, after removing the 
lia, fill up at once with more boiling syrup, 
which should be ready on the hob for this 
purpose, and screw down the lid as tight as 
possible. As soon as it is screwed down in- 


, 
VOGUE S WEFKLY PATTERN—NO, 22, THREE-PIECE SKIRT WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 22 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


ing. Stir until a light mahogany. Lec it 
become cold, make it into a roll and set in 
the ice box until needed. A tablespoonful 
of this will biown and thicken enough gravy 
for a stew. 


Croquetres with Breap Savce.—One 
pint of milk, two eggs, one pint of meat 
chopped fine, one cup of bread crumbs, season- 
ing to taste, small lump of butter. Boil the 
bread and milk together until smooth, stir- 
ring, add the butter and meat. Boil up once. 
When cool add the eggs well beaten. Make 
into nice forms not too large, roll in egg and 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard. 


To Bortte Frurr—For fruit gather the 
kind required on a dry day, when it is just 
coming to perfection and see that it is quite 
sound, and as even in size as possible. Peel, 
core, stone, etc., these as may be necessary, 
then pack them in wide-mouthed bottles 
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vert the bottleto see if it is really air-tight. 
If it is, it can be stored, but if the slightest 
moisture exudes you must, if the fruit be still 
hot, add more boiling syrup; while if it has 
been allowed to get cold, you must turn out 
the bottles and reboil their contents before re 
turning them to the bottles, If, however, 
the bottles have stood some days before the 
leakage is discovered, the chances are that 
some small amount of fermentation will have 
been set up; and in this case the fruit should 
be reboiled and used at once as compote, 
purée, etc., as it never does to try and store 
fruit that has begun to ferment to however 
small an extent. Peas may be preserved pre- 
cisely in this way, only using plain boiling 
water instead of syrup to fill up with. This 
water should be salted in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful of salt to each half gallon of 
water. Tomatoes and, indeed, all vegetables, 
may be couked in this way. 











This fruit or vegetables may be kept ‘ali 
winter for various dishes, when fresh fruit 
cannot be obtained. When used for pre. 
serves take out the fruit and reboil the syrup, 
adding sufficient sugar to make a thick 
syrup. 


Racovt or SHap Roe—Clean a shad roe 
and parboil in boiling water, to which has 
been added a slice of lemon, a sprig of parsley 
and a piece of bay leaf. Drain and plunge 
into cold water, remove membrane and sepa- 
rate roe in pieces. Melt three tablespoonsful of 
butter, add roe and when thoroughly heated, 
one third cup of cream. Season with pepper 
and salt, and just before serving add the yolks 
of two eggs slightly beaten. 


Bo1tep Frostinc.—One cup of granulated 
sugar, a quarter cup of boiling water. Let it 
boil until waxy ; tell by dropping in water, 
Beat the white of an egg stiff, and stir in 
half a teaspoonful of cieam-of-tartar and tea- 
spoonful of corn-starch. Flavor and pour on 
the boiling syrup. Beat until cold when 
spread on the cake. 


Lemon Liquevr—Infuse some lemen rind 
in alcohol, the proportions in liquid measure 
to equal that of the weight of the rind. After 
sixteen or twenty hours, have ready a fairly 
thick syrup made with sugar and water ; when 
cold, filter in the liqueur and bottle, &c. To 
be more explicit: to 1 lb. of rind allow one 
full pint of alcohol, 1 1b. of sugar, and three- 
quarters of a pin: of water. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
R patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 


published in preference to others, 
Up to this date the patterns published are: 


o. I Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist, 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. g May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Coilars. 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No, 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petti- 
coat, 

No 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 July 20 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 July 27 A Three-piece Skirt 


with circular flounce. 
The next pattern will be 
Dust Coat. 


No. 23 Aug. 3 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York, 


E[Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Voges Potten Woe. ....0s.o004s xs.000seu 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed te | 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Should advise you to play some game or 
games, as twelve people are not enough for 
dancing. Rather an amusing game for a 
small party is a book game; but instead of 
each guest wearing something to represent a 
book, which with a small number makes too 
few, you place the articles all on a large table 
—the dining table is generally chosen. But 
if you would rather use small tables in the 
drawing-room, they are just as good. Each 
guest is given a card large enough to hold all 
the names—the authors are not necessary— 
with a pencil attached, The card may be 
prettily decorated with the date, etc. Some 
of the articles should give the name of the 
book at a glance and some be more difficult. 
A prize is given tothe woman and man guess- 
ing the greatest number We give you sev- 
eral examples to show what we mean, and the 
others you can arrange for yourself. A small 
picture of a man coming down hill on snow 
shoes would do for The Descent of Man; a 
picture of a deserted house, Bleak House ; a 
bow of orange ribbon would be very easy to 
guess ; a huckleberry and the fin of a fish on 
a little saucer for Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 
Twain; a piece of paper with a large Why ? 
and Because stands for A Woman’s Reason. 
By using a little ingenuity, one can think of 
many good ones. Some of the books should 
be new and some standard books. 

For supper serve clam broth ; then lobster 
salad, mayonnaise, nut and cream-cheese sand- 
wiches, chopped chicken sandwiches and 
small rolls; then ices, fancy cakes and bon- 
bons. It is also amusing at a small party to 
have a plain cake in which are baked a ten- 
cent piece a thimble and a simple ring. The 
guests cut for these, and much laughter is 
created over the results, An easy and inex- 
pensive way to serve a supper and ices was 
given on the pattern pageof Vogue for 15 June. 
An excellent light wine punch is given in 
Vogue for 26 July, on pattern page. 
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ARRIVES AT 


SOUTHAMPTON — MUSINGS EN 
VOYAGE 


Suppose the ocean is conducive to medita- 
tion. On this flyer from New York to 
Southampton so many things have 

passed through my mind that I have begun to 
believe that I really am a profound thinker. 
As I said, previously, I found one or two in- 
teres*ing people to study and they were actu- 
ally about three who were rather amusing at 
times and with whom I have conversed in the 
evening on deck, My life at sea, when I am 
not host on my own yacht but simply a so- 
journer in a great floating hotel, is one of su- 
preme abandonment to laziness. I do very 
much sleeping and as I have a deck cabin I 
never come down to breakfast, but have a 
steward serve it to me in my little sitting or 
dining-room, or whatever they call it, that 
adjvins my bed and bath-rooms. Meadows, 
of course, I brought with me. I never con- 
sider Meadows a luxury. He is a necessary. 
I pass the morning on deck, for I have not 
been able to read much. I never do at sea. 
I eat only the most honest food and in this 
respect I am a little disappointed that I did 
not take an English ship, as all the American 
and foreign lines have such-elaborate dinnersand 
there is such a suggestion about them of hotel 
cookery and its brown sauces, that the menu 
almost takes away my appetite, I am very 
glad to see that even on this ship at this time 
of the year men have begun to adopt the sug- 
gestions I made to them years ago; sugges- 
tions taken from my own rule of life. I 
always dress for dinher at sea, wearing, how- 
ever, the dinner coat and black tie. Other- 
wise I have warm and serviceable tweeds, gen- 


erally a suit of Jast year or the year before. | 
It is only in very cold weather that I wear a | 


greatcoat at sea. I want to get all the pure 
air I can and I never knew anyone who 
caught cold on shipboard, 

Just as I am writing, we have sighted the 
Needles. Early this morning Meadows told 


me we had passed the light in Cornwall and | 


possibly miles from the fatal rocks on which 
the Paris has been a last victim. Perhaps it 
is after days of being at sea, that the sight of 
England even in the mellow summer, gives 





one a grateful impressicn of green, and 
you welcome the chalk cliffs and the 
woods and towns as you come into South- 
ampton water the feeling almost one of exal- 
tation. There is one thing about this trip to 
Southampton: the railway journey from 
there to London is short and‘it passes through 
a delightful country. However, it is not of 
this I am thinking just atthe moment. For 
several days the refrain of the old song ‘* If I 
had a thousand a year, Gaffer Green, if I had 
a thousand a year’’ has been running through 
my head, and with it the remembrances of an 
old opera I heard in Paris when I wasa child, 
It was one of Adam's and a favorite in its 
day. The poor fisherman writes upon the 
sand with a stick ‘*Si j’etais Roi’’ (if 1 
were King) and falls asleep on the rock 
nearby to dream of what he would if he were 
a sovereign, And of course the beautiful 
princess passes by and as he is the handsome 
tenor she takes him off to her palace while 
he is still asleep so that in the second act there 
are great chances for duos and songs describ- 
ing his surprise in his new surroundings. 
Like all good intentioned operatic tenors, he 
promptly makes love to the soprano princess, 
and I believe that in this one great joy he 
forgets all the rest of his plans. In the old 
opera there was an interlude for ballet. To- 
day, I presume they would introduce in it a 
vaudeville show with rag-time music. All 
these are different ways of looking at the 
same subject. 

I very seldom speak of my own personal 
matters. I dislike to wear my heart upon 
my sleeve even if the coat comes from a good 
tailor, the heart presentable, and the fit excel- 
lent. Yet one can turn all these dreams un- 
to account, especially when the dreams be- 
come realities. A thousand a year may be 
fifty thousand a year, or one hundred 
thousand, and the dream of the fisherman 
may be realized with a somewhat differ- 
ent dénouement and with possibly a little 
more system. Robin Grey, who asks the 
question in the old ballad, of Gaffer Green, 
is a man far advanced in years, and the stal- 
wart young tenor fisherman is a beardless 
youth. But, when a man of the world who 
has lived in the world and is of its ways, and 
who has believed in its maxims, and who has 
never wished for anything because his path 
has been that over which has hung neither 
great possibilities nor great privations, finds 
himself in the same situation, he has reali- 
ties and not dreams to encounter, and the 
result may be somewhat different from the 
king of Adam’s opera or the experiences of 
Robin Grey, Just at present I am in a state 
of anticipation. Life is opening new possi- 
bilities before me and castle-building, a spe- 
cies of mental exercise of which I thoroughly 
disapprove, has now a fascination for me. But 
then, I’ll have to settle all these matters 
when I reach London, and I must confess for 
the first time in my life, I am a little puzzled 
as to what I shall do. But as long as the 


‘perplexity is of a pleasant nature, it has 


come as a great boon to me, because any 
excitement whatever out of the ordinary takes 
away for a while ennui, I confess that al 
though I will have to go through a great mass 
of figures and facts and have many consulta- 
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tions with solicitors and other people of that 
ind, who in their official capacity are never 
amusing. Still, the whole thing is a novelty. 

But I know everyone will want to hear of 
the new things in London — the clothes, the 
men and the manners. I must confess that 
even at this fag end of theseason London can 
teach us some lessons. We have absorbed a 
great deal in the past few years of all that was 
best in England, and yet there are other 
things left, and London is not backward. 
The town marches hand in hand with us and 
is just as modern as New York, and to-day 
they have nearly all our great comforts and 
none of our disadvantages. Their train service 
is improved wonderfully, their cab system is 
better than it ever was, the lighting of the 
streets is admirable, and the Englishman has 
not paused to try and make his city beautiful 
as well as useful. Paris is simply a mise-en- 
scéne for a spectacle or a drama, but London 
is the greatest city in the world. And there 
is a repose, a dignity, which is lacking in 
America. I know we laugh at many things. 
It seems ridiculous to us that the London 
middle-class man should insist upon wearing a 
silk hat on the street, no matter of what cut 
are his other clothes, and this in mid-sum- 
mer. But it is refreshing to see absolute de- 
markation of the classes. A man of fashion 
does precisely as he pleases, and his appearance 
in mufti at his club is absolutely proper, be- 
cause he is a gentleman. From a first glance 
there seems to be but little difference in the 
general aspect of the American and the Lon- 
don men, but I find that the shops, as a rule, 
seem cruder in their window displays, and 
there are a great many things worn by men 
really of fashion, which would not be toler- 
ated for a moment in New York. The very 
best shops, of course, have no display at all, 
and you can only find out by a visit what they 
offer. Men seem to run to rather louder ties 
than in New York, but it was with feeling of 
great joy that I saw that those wretched and 
hideous long flowing cravats have gone en- 
tirely out of fashion in London, and they are 
not even worn in the city by the clesks and 
shop-boys. 

As you may perceive, the finale of this art- 
icle, has been written in London itself. My 
solicitor did not come down to S»uthampton 
to meet me or send any of his clerks, and this 
was according to my wishes. 
traveling for a personage in England is slightly 
different from America. There, as a rule, 
they are content with a private car, here one 
always travels on a special train. 

I am at a quiet little hotel just off Picca- 
dilly where I have gone for twenty years. 
Nearly all the famous hotels of London have 
been made comfortable, but Americanized 
with lifts and electricity, and that dread- 
ful music at dinner. I have felt that I would 
like a little old-world atmosphere left. I had 
given up my chambers in Cork Street near 
the Bristol, but I have sent Meadows out to 
see if I cannot get a location somewhere near 
there. It is a little dingy but central. I 
only go to a hotel for a day or so. However, 
I find that hotel life has become fascinating 
to the Londoner and that people are hiring 
out their town houses and taking rooms in 
hotels or even self contained flats in prefer- 


The method of 


ence to keeping up an establishment. And 
the hotels have multiplied and are certainly 
very much more luxurious, much more glar- 
ing, a great deal more vulgar than formerly. 
But I believe vulgarity is the key.note of suc- 
cess these days. And this one monster I shall 
fight as long as I shall be able hold a pen in 
my hand. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Fter all, how admiringly we turn to 
A the simpie frocks in silks and cot- 
tons, after being surfeited with in- 

tricate and abundant styles of trimming, 
which are everywhere seen at this season on 
gowns of all descriptions. A set of frocks 
charmingly thought out in their smartness 
and simplicity, to be worn for half-mourn- 
ing, was one more proof that extravagant 
clothes are not always those which make the 
best impression. Thefirstof this dress suite 
was met in traveling—a half-day’s journey 
on a warm day. The skirt—but it must first 
be stated that the gown was built of a very 
good quality of black lawn, far more durable 
than that sheer and pretty fabric known as 
black batiste—the lawn skirt, then, which 
was of the usual walking length, had for 
bottom trimming of its flaring gores eight 
rows of bias folds of lawn, wide enough, after 
being stitched on both edges, to leave a good 
inch middle space between. As these rows 
encircled the back of skirt, at the sides they 
made a round turn and turned up to the belt, 
gradually lessening in number uutil at the 
belt they measured each about two inches. 
This was achieved by lopping off a fold in 
the upright line and slipping it neatly under 
the one next it. The bottom of the front 
gore was also trimmed with the same number 
of rows as the rest of the skirt. These folds 
started separately, forming reverse curves to 
those at the sides, with straight lines across 
the width. Nothing is more simple, as will 
be shown. To put this trimming on cor- 
rectly, double the lawn skirt in half after the 
gores are stitched up, and lightly chalk the 
space these folds will occupy when sewed 
on. At the side of front gore mark the 
turn of the folds and their upward direction, 
and with a piece of stiff paper mark and cut 
out the curve exactly, and apply it to the 
opposite side of the skirt, chalking the upward 
line as well, To mark the bottom trimming 
of the front gore—which is to match in the 
number of folds—reverse this curved paper on 
both sides, thus producing a festoon line, 
which must be chalked evenly with the rest 
of the skirt trimming. Start the first or 
lowest fold from the right side at the belt, and 
vaste it down all the way to the opposite side. 
Continue in this way row after row. Then 
start the bottom of the front gore, trimming 
by slipping each end of the fold on the bottom 
of the right side, under its reverse or opposite 
curve, and repeat the same to the ends on the 
left. Each fold, already basted, acts as a 
guide for each one of these middle ones. The 
stitching is then a very simple matter, and 
when finished will be found not only perfectly 
exact, but exceedingly pretty. Now for the 

(Continued on page viii) 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 54, STOCK COLLARS 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. The 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and tke pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a dcuble 
pattern ; price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. It will be noted that all these are «mart patterns and tcken 
together make a most serviceable outfit. 











